











Arrhealogia Cambrensts. 


NEW SERIES, No. VIII.—OCTOBER, 1851. 


THE POEMS OF TALIESIN. 
No. III. 


My last paper so far exceeded the length which I deemed 
reasonable for a commentary on a single poem, that 
several topics were left untouched. These, I will briefly 
discuss before entering upon the consideration of another 
poem. First then of Aerven, the scene of some of 
Urien’s exploits. In a note I threw out a suggestion 
that it might have been Aeron, or Arvon; but the 
probability is in favour of its being an old name for 
the river Dee. That Aerven is the name of a river, 
appears quite clear from the description given in the 
poem :— 
“ Deutu Aerven 
Diffwys dilen 
Dydau lwyd.” 
“ On the two sides of Aerven, 
Of uncovered precipices, 
He placed success.” 
I do not know the history of the event here recorded, nor 
whether the Dee in any part of its course flows between 
rocky precipices; but, in Richards’ Dictionary, Aerven 
is positively identified with that river :— 
‘ “ Aerfen, Dyfrdwy, s. f. the river Dee. Aerfen bengrech felen 
awr.” 
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Here Richards adds other descriptive traits ; but from 
which of the bards he derives the quotation he does not 
state. However, thus much we may assume, that some 
authority is better than none; and though we do not 
know what authority this author has for the assertion, it 
is not credible that he made it without being warranted 
in so doing. 

The next topic is, where was Ruecep? Some say in 
South Wales ; some say in Cumberland ; but all confess 
themselves to be in doubt. This subject invites a long 
discussion ; but I must refrain for the present, and defer 
the full examination until Urien Rheged comes fairly 
before us. In the meantime, I may as well indicate my 
own opinion. Let us take a map of ancient Britain, and 
start from Manchester; from thence two Roman roads 
run through Lancashire, one going to Lancaster, and 
ending there, and the other straight on from Manchester 
to Cumberland, and the south of Scotland ; confining 
our attention to the latter, and following its course from 
Manchester, we come to the next Roman station at 
Ribchester. This is called by one authority, Coccium, 
and by another, Rhigodunum ; and Ruicop-dunun, | 
believe, was the RuEecep which we seek. 

The third topic of which we promised to treat, was the 
intimacy between the bards Taliesin and Aneurin; the 
existence of which is proved by allusions in the poems of 
both. One of these allusions has already come under our 
notice :— 

“ Urien of Rheged: since Adam, 
His has been the widest spreading sword, 
Of the thirteen kings of the North. 
Do I know the name of Aneurin the flowing-song’d minstrel, 
I being Taliesin, of the banks of Lake Geirionnydd ?” 
The words, “of the thirteen kings of North Britain,” 
may belong to either the first or the last part of these 
lines. If we attach them to the last, they will read thus:—— 
“ Of the thirteen kings of the North, 
Do I know the name of Aneurin ?” 


We thus connect Aneurin with the north, and invest him 
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with a kingly character. In any case, Aneurin is clearly 
placed in the north of England, while Taliesin is located on 
the banks of lake Geirionnydd, in Caernarvonshire. This 
place seems to possess some strong fascination for, and 
certainly derives much celebrity from, the bards ; Taliesin 
lived upon its banks; Llywarch ab Llywelyn, my old 
friend, “the poet of the pigs,” appears to have resided 
there; and the chair-bard of Rhuddlan has long been 
endeared to his countrymen by the cognomen of Ieuan 
Glan Geirionnydd. From all the evidence that I can 
collect, Taliesin was much older than Aneurin. In the 
lines under consideration, the descriptive term “ flowing- 
song’d minstrel,”’ indicates that the one was in the prime 
of mental vigour ; and the allusion made to Taliesin, in 
the G'ododin, where Aneurin indicates that the plan and 
subject of that poem had been submitted to the other, 
appears to warrant the same conclusion. Besides this, 
their poems, in their titles and contents, tend to establish 
the same point. Taliesin was probably consulted upon 
the plan of the Gododin at the beginning of the seventh 
century, when he certainly was an old man; but the 
Gododin treats of some events which took place about 
640, when, Taliesin was dead, and in his grave. So 
much then for the residence of Taliesin, and his intimacy 
with Aneurin; but we reserve a fuller biography for a 
more fitting occasion. 

Let us now proceed to discuss another poem. The one 
selected for this occasion is the Elegy of Aeddon of 
Mona, which, though referring to, and illustrative of, the 
existence of “the Gael in Gwynedd,” appears to have 
escaped the notice of the very able and acute author of 
that essay. The poem occurs in the Myvyrian Archaio- 
logy, (i., p. 70,) and runs thus :— 

MARWNAD AEDDON O VON. 
I. 


Echrys Ynyt* Mon mad gogei 
Gwaut hu Ynys Gwrhyd Erfei 
Gwrys gwobretor Menai ei dor. 


1 Ynyt is the word in the original, but Ynys is the proper reading. 
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Lleweis wirawd 
Gwin a bragawd 
Gan frawd esgor 
Teyrn wofrwy 
Diwedd pob rhwy 
Rhwyf rewinetor.® 
Tristlawn ddeon 
Yr Arch Aeddon 
Can rychior 
Nid fu nid fi 
Ynghemelrhi 
Ei gyfeissor. 
Pan ddaeth Aeddon 
O wlad Wydion 
Seon tewdor 
Gwenwyn pur ddoeth 
Pedair pennoeth 
Meinoeth tymhor 
Cwyddynt gytoed 
Ni es clyd coed 
Gwynt yngoror® 
Math ag Eunydd 


Echrys Ynys 
Gwawd hwynys 

Gwrys gochwymma 
Yrhag buddwas 
Cymry ddinas 

Aros ara 
Dragonawl ben 
Priodawr perchen 

Ym Mretonia 
Difa gwledig 
Or bendefig 

Ae tu terra 
Pedeir morwyn 
Wedy eu cwyn 

Dygnawd eu tra 
Erddygnawd wir 
Ar for heb dir 

Hir eu trefra 
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Hudwyd gelfydd 
Rydd elfinor 
Ym myw* Gwydion 
Ac Amaethon 
Atoedd cynghor 
Twill tal y rodawg 
Ffyrf ffodiawg 
fyrf diachor 
Cadarn gyfedd 
Ymhob gorsedd 
Gwnelid ei fodd. 
Cu Cynaethwy 
Hyd tra fyw fwy 
Crybwylletor 
Cadarn gyngres 
Ei faranrhes 
Ni bu werthfor. 
[Am bwyf gan Grist 
Hyd na bwyf trist 
Pan ebostol 
Hael Arch Aeddon 
Gan Engylion 
Cynwysetter. ] 


Oi wironyn 

Na ddigonyn 
Dim gofetra 

Ceryddus wyf 

Na chrybwyllwyf 
Am rywnel da 

I lwrw lywy 

Pwy gwaharddwy 
Pwy attrefna 

I lwrw Aeddon 

Pwy gyneil Mon 
Mwyn gywala 

[Am bwyf gan Grist 

Hyd na bwyf trist 
O ddrwg o dda 

Rhan trugaredd 

I wlad rhiedd 
Buchedd gyfa. ] 

TALIESIN. 


| ? This reading is from the MSS. of the Rev. E. Davies ; the word 
in the Myv. is rewintor. * Yngohor.—MSS. E. D. * Mmy.—Ibid. 
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Like Anrheg Urien, this poem has lost its original sim- 
plicity. The verses here placed in brackets do not occur 
in the Rev. Edward Davies’ copy ; and it is quite probable 
that these are monkish additions. Excepting the two 
concluding verses, the first part appears to be tolerably 
pure; but the Latin terminations of one or two verses in 
the second part excite my suspicion. Of themselves, 
these would not be sufficient to invalidate the antiquity 
and genuineness of the poem; but, in truth, the verses 
as they stand here, have evidently suffered much from 
copyists; and their present orthography is very modern. 
This is easily proved by the occurrence of the letter dd, 
the history of which is given by Lhuyd with his usual 
accuracy and minuteness :— 

“ D in old manuscripts, whether Welsh or Cornish, has two 
a pe for, besides the common reading, as in the 

nglish and other languages, it serves in the midst and termina- 
tion for dh, or the English th, in this, that, kc. So medal (soft) 
is to be read medhal, &c. The dd was introduced to express this 
sound about the year 1400, and in the time of Henry VIII., 
&c., d, pointed at the top or underneath, by H. Lluyd and W. 
Salisbury, at home; and by Dr. Gryffydh Roberts and Roger 
Smyth in the Welsh books they printed beyond sea. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Dr. J. D. Rhys, Dr. D. Powel, and 
others, used dh, which was afterwards rejected by Dr. Davies, 
and dd restored.”—Arch. Brittan., p. 227. 


Another feature provocative of philological comment is 
the word Zileweis, in the third verse of the first part. 
Probert met with it in translating the Gododin, and 
straightway converted a British chief into a lioness ; 
many Welshmen would probably have done the same ; 
but the meaning of the word is to eat or drink. No 
doubt the term is borrowed from the practices of lions 
and other animals. But, asks some reader, where did the 
Kymry become acquainted with the lion? I know not, 
unless the Romans brought those animals with them for 
their gladiatorial shows; but this is certain, the Kymry 
knew the animal well. Aneurin looks upon it as the 
lord of the forest; and our countrymen, contemplating 
that animal as the beau ideal of a feeder, applied the term 
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“ionize” as a metaphorical description of eating and 
drinking. The word is obsolete in Wales ;* but the term 
is used in England for an object which is made a show 
of, as “the lion of a party.” See, for instance, the 
character of Mrs. Leo Hunter, in the Pickwick Papers. 
Another recent instance of word-forming is the name 
chick-a-poppo, given by the Ojibbeways to champagne, 
in consequence of the Se and popping sound atten- 
dant upon the opening of bottles of that wine. 

One other feature I must notice before laying the 
translation before the reader, and that is the intense love 
of nature which is shown in this, as well as in all the 
older poetry of Wales. The author in this poem, whom 
we may conclude to have been Taliesin, describes Mona 
with a devotion worthy of Wordsworth, Tennyson, or the 
bard who turned up the daisy, as— 


“ Mona (land of) charming cuckoos.” 


Our modern bards, almost to a man, have left nature, 
with all her cuckoos, to sing their own praises. Puri- 
tanism has no affection for such simple joys; and but 
few Cambrian bards would now venture to say they were 
such lovers of nature, as to have a kind word for the 
cuckoo. The old bards, however, had more of the milk 
of human kindness; the cuckoo’s note was sweet to the 
ears of Llywarch Hen; Gwalchmai held communion 
with it often, as also did Davydd ab Gwilym; and we 
all respect the genial bard who sang :— 
“ Pwy feddylsai cansai ’r gog 
Mewn mawnog ar y mynydd?” 
It is true that goget may mean cooks, and the bards were 
rather fond of good living; but the other reading is 
preferable. 
The poem, rendered into English, reads somewhat as 
follows :— 


5 Our learned correspondent is not quite correct in his statement ; 
the word might be obsolete in South Wales, but certainly it is still 
very current in the northern portion of the Principality——Epp. 
Arcu. Cams. 
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THE ELEGY OF AEDDON OF MONA. 
I. 





Terrible island ! The wind was on their skirts, 
Boldly praised island Math and Eunydd,® 

Of the severe rewarder ! Skilful with the magic wand, 

Mona! (land of) charming| Set the elements at large; 
cuckoos, In the time of Gwydion9 
Of the manliness of Ervei ; And Amaethon, 

Menai is its portal! There was counsel. 
(There) I drank liquor, Pierced was the front of his 
Wine and braggett, shield ; 

With a brother—now de-| He was strong and fortunate, 

parted. Strong and irresistible. 

The universal ruler, He was mighty in the carouse; 
The end of all emulation, In every congress 

The ruinator of sovereignty, His will was done. 
Rueful Destiny! Kind forerunner, 
Demanded Aeddon, While I am living, 

For the grave. He shall be celebrated. 
There has not been, The powerful combination 
There will not be, his equal Of his front rank 

In tribulation. Was not serviceable (to his 
When Aeddon came enemies). 

From the land of Gwydion,® [May I be with Christ (é. e. 

The strong door of Seon ;7 dead), 

He was an acute afflictor ; If I am not sorrowful, 
In four nocturnal (attacks), _ That the generous apostle, 

In the serene season, Demanded Aeddon, 

His contemporaries fell ; To be contained 
The woods afforded no protec-| Among the angels. ] 
tion, 
Il. 
Terrible island ! In the presence of the victor 
Boldly praised island youth, 
Of the ardent ruler. The fortress of the Kymry 


6 This was Mona. 

7 Caer Seiont in Caernarvonshire. The Segontium of the Romans. 

8 This is Math ab Mathonwy, a celebrated character in Welsh 
romance, who was considered to have excelled all in his power of 
enchantment. Eunydd, also an enchanter, was the brother of Gwdion 
ab Don.—See Williams’ Biographical Dictionary for further parti- 
culars of both. 

9 Gwdion and Amaethon bray to the Gaelic settlers in Anglesey. 
—See Williams’ Dictionary for full particulars respecting them. 
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Remained tranquil. | I am blameable 
The dragon chief, That I do not mention 
Was a rightful owner The good he did to me. 
In Britannia ; For the impetuous paragon, 
Consuming dominator, Who will prohibit, 
Lord of a coast Who will put in order ? 
Facing land ! For the impetuous Aeddon, 
Four damsels,! What benign associate 
After their lamentation, Will support Mon? 
Will suffer misery. [May I be with Christ, 
In affliction dire, If I am not sorrowful 
On sea, without land, For the evil, of the good 
Tedious willbe their existence. | Share of mercy, 
On account of his integrity, In the land of renown 
There is no cessation And perfect life. 
Of their sorrow. TALIESIN. 


It now becomes our duty to give some account of our 
hero ; but this is no easy matter, for our historians and 
biographers are silent upon the point. Not a scrap of 
his history is ready made; and therefore we must en- 
deavour to construct it. Aeddon is certainly a Gaelic 
and not a Kymric name. There are but three other per- 
sons of that name known to Cambrian history, and of 
these, two were Irish; while the third occurs as a singular 
exception among Kymric names, viz., that of Aeddan ab 
Blegored, a Glamorgan man. Of the two others, Aeddan 
Voeddog, a saint, was connected with Ireland; and 
Aeddan Vradawg, viz., Aeddan ab Gafran, was king of 
the Irish-Scots of Argyleshire. Furthermore, the termi- 
nation on is not Cambrian, and has a suspicious affinity 
with Don, Gwdion, Amaethon, &c. All this, coupled 
with the association of Aeddon with the names of these 
Gaelic settlers, lead me to conclude that he was a man of 
Irish origin, and that as he (probably) lived about 610, 
the Gael of Anglesey could not have been extirpated by 
Caswallon Law Hir; for, in addition to the contents of 
this poem, I shall presently adduce other evidence to 
prove that Aeddan was a man of some influence, power, 
and authority. I was at one time of opinion that the 
verse— 

1 Sisters of our hero, it is probable. 
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“When Aeddon came 
From the land of Gwydion, 
The strong door of Seon,” 
would serve for a peg whereon to hang a pro-Gaelic 
argument, the land of Gwydion being interpreted to mean 
Ireland ; but from the turn which I have now given to 
the words, it will be seen that that view is no longer con- 
sidered tenable; yet, though this is one argument less 
in favour of that conclusion, I consider the view to be 
still quite sound. 

In connexion with this, and the verses which follow it, 
there is a question of grave import. Coming from Mona, 
the land of Gwydion, who was king of Anglesey, and 
the bulwark of Caer Seon, against whom did Aeddon 
make war? Against whom were these four nocturnal en- 
terprises directed? Surely against the king of Gwynedd. 
But history is silent upon this point, and speaks of no 
such war. Quite true—such history as we have is silent ; 
but the history of Wales is written in its poetry; and 
there as yet it has never been sought. Let us now see if 
we cannot make a little history of this matter. The kings 
of North Wales, in the time of Taliesin, were Maelgwn 
Gwynedd, Rhun, Beli, and Iago ab Beli. The latter 
was killed by one of his own subjects ; and the notices 
respecting his death are as follows. One triad records the 
manner of his death :— 

“The three evil axe-blows of the isle of Britain: the axe- 
blow of Eiddyn in the head of Aneurin ; the axe-blow in the head 
. ee the bard; and the axe-blow in the head of Iago ab 

ell, 

Another triad states the political position of the 
striker :— 


“ And thirdly, Iago the son of Beli, who was struck in the 
head by his own man (or subject).” 


And a third names the person :— 


“The axe-blow that Cadafael the Wild struck in the head of 
Iago ab Beli.” 


Again, we are further informed, that this assassin was 
ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. II. 2M 
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made king, in consequence, perhaps, of the death of the 
monarch he slew :— 

“‘ The three vassal-born kings of Britain: Gwriad the son of 
Gwrien, in the North; Hyvaidd the son of Bleiddig, in South 
Wales; and Cadafael the son of Cynfedw, in Gwynedd.” 

Why were these men made kings? Two out of three 
copies are silent ; the third answers—for their good deeds. 
I incline to a less utopian view of this matter. Cadavael 
is named a wild man—a curious preface to good conduct; 
a vassal and subject of Iago ab Beli, and the slayer of 
his king—a still stranger kind of good conduct. And 
this man becomes king in Gwynedd. Mark the time, 
too :—— 

“613.—Gueith Cair Legion: et ibi cecidit Selim filii Cinan. 
Et Jacob filii Beli dormitatio.” + 

Again, in a blundering form :—— 

“Cath Cairelegion, ubi sancti occisi sunt; et cecidit Solon 
M‘Conian rex Bretannorum; et Cetula rex cecidit ibi.” * 

Let us now put these facts together, connect them 
with the expeditions of Aeddon, and endeavour to discern 
their true significance. 

We have here assumed that the Irish were not extir- 
pated from Anglesey and, in fact, there is no reason to 
think they were. Mr. Jones has omitted one very im- 
portant point in favour of his argument. Extirpation of 
races is an idea which has no foundation in fact, and only 
finds a local habitation in the minds of historians. To 
subdue a people is possible and conceivable ; but extirpa- 
tion is a thing unknown. The Romans subdued, but did 
not destroy; they did not drive the Gauls from France, 
nor the Britons from this island; and the Saxons did 
not drive the Britons from Lloegria. Conquerors want 
subjects, not dead bodies ; tillers of the soil, not a soil 
untilled ; men to do their work for them, not a place to 
work themselves. In like manner the Kymry wished to 
cripple the power of the Gael, but not to expel them ; 


1 Monumenta Brit., p. 832. 
* Annal. Tigernach, anno 613. 
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they defeated the Gael in Anglesey, but did not drive 
them out of it; the history speaks of conquest and sub- 
jugation ; but expulsion is not upon the record: extir- 
pation is not nominated in the bond. By abstaining 
from putting into the documents that which is not therein 
stated, we reconcile many seeming discrepancies, and 
arrive at a clearer conception of what may have been the 
actual facts. If this be a correct view—if the Kymry 
scotched the snake, not killed it—we may easily con- 
ceive that the people so subdued might have grown in 
power in the lapse of time, and have panted for an oppor- 
tunity to emancipate themselves from vassalage, and to 
regain their independence. 

Such I conceive to be a true view of the condition of 
the Gael in Gwynedd in 613. In that year, the defeat 
of Brochwel by Ethelfrid, at the battle of Chester, broke 
the power of North Wales, and presented the Gael with 
the wished for opportunity to rise in rebellion. Cadavael, 
after the death of Iago, might have been elected king, 
(for Tigernach calls him Rez,) not of Gwynedd, but of 
the Gael in Gwynedd; these vassals probably rose in 
rebellion ; and it is probable that in checking this rebel- 
lion Iago ab Beli lost his life, for the Latin extracts above 
given clearly place his death posterior to, though in the 
same year as, the battle of Chester. Once before I called 
attention to the elegy of Taliesin on Iago ab Beli; and, 
here again, if we had it, it would prove of great service. 
If Lhuyd be correct, two copies of it exist in the Hengwrt 
Library. See Arch. Britt., p. 256, under the title of 
“Hanesyn Hen,” and p. 258, sub. tit. “ Y Kynveirdh 
Kymreig.” Cannot Mr. W. W. E. Wynne, Mr. Wynne 
Ffoulkes, or some one of the northern antiquaries, furnish 
us with a copy of this poem ? 

There is a passage in Nennius which seems to be in- 
consistent with these views :— 

“ Osguid filius Eadlfrid regnavit xxvilI annis et sex mensibus. 
Dum ipse regnabat, venit mortalita hominum, Catgualart reg- 
nante apud Brittones post patrem suum, et in e& periit. Et ipse 
(2. e., Oswy) occidit Pantha in Campo Gai; et nunc facta est 
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strages Gai Campi, et reges Britonum interfecti sunt, qui exierant 
cum rege Pantha in expeditione usque ad urbem que vocatur 
Iudeu. Tunc reddidit Osguid omnes divitias que erant cum eo 
in urbe usque in Manau Pendes, et Penda distribuit ea regibus 
Brittonum ; id est Atbret Iudeu. Solus autem Catgabail, rex 
Guenedote regionis, cum exercitu suo evasit, de nocte consurgens ; 
quapropter vocatus est Catgabail Catguommed.” 


Now if this Catgabail be the same person as Cadavael 
Wyllt, we shall have two kings of Gwynedd at the same 
time, viz., Cadavael, king of the Gael of Anglesey and 
Caernarvon, and Cadwaladr, king of the North Welsh; 
for it is quite clear that at this time (657) Cadwaladr 
was living ; and as he is usually considered to have been 
king of all the Britons, it is possible that Cadavael may 
have been a vassal king of his. If so, Cadavael must 
have been at this time a man in years, for we find him a 
distinguished character forty-four years previously, when 
he had probably succeeded Aeddon as lord of Gwynedd, 
2. e., Mon and Arvon. But there are reasons for doubt- 
ing that Cadavael was king for any long period ; and 
it is possible that the Catgabail of Nennius may be 
another person. The poem called “ Kyvoesi Myrddin a 
Gwenddydd ei chewer,” contains a fuller account of this 
period than any other document; and in that poem we 
find the following verses :— 

“ G—Who will reign after Kadwallon ? 

M.—A tall man holding council. 

And Britain under one sceptre 

The best son of a Kymro, Kadwaladr. 
G.—Who will reign after Kadwaladr ? 
M.—After Kadwaladr, Idwal (his son.) 
G.—Who will reign after Idwal ? 
M.—Howel the son of Kapwat.” 


This may have been the person named by Nennius ; 
but nothing more is known of him. But without further 
inquiry it is difficult to arrive at any satisfactory con- 
clusion. 

In this supposed rebellion Aeddon may have taken 
part, for the night expeditions referred to were clearly 
directed against Gwynedd; and the poem shows that 
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Mon had cause to dread hostilities from thence, since the 
bard asks :— 
“ For the impetuous Aeddon, 


What benign associate 
Will maintain Mon?” 


However this may have been, the success of the rebels 
was only temporary ; for Cadvan, the son of Iago, re- 
stored the authority of the kings of North Wales over the 
subject Gael. Indeed we may, if necessary, assume these 
expeditions to have taken place afterwards, as it is pro- 
bable that much bad feeling existed between the two 
districts ; and it is quite evident that a considerable share 
of independence was enjoyed by Aeddan, possibly as the 
result of the rebellion, for he is designated as a rightful 
ruler in Britannia. 

But leaving hypothesis, let us see if we can find any 
more biographical matter. The bard describes Mona to 
possess the manliness of Ervei. This Ervei was probably 
the father of Dillus ab Ervei, the greatest thief in Wales, 
according to the Mabinogi of Kilwch and Olwen; and 
we are told by Aneurin that Ervei, or Urvei, was at the 
battle of Cattraeth :— 

“ Gnaut ar les Minidauc scuitaur trei 
Guaurut rac ut Eidin Urvei.” 
* Veer for the sake of Mynyddawg was a perforated 
shield ; 
Red-speared was Urvei before the Lord of Eiddin.” 
And Aeddon was the son of Ervei. He is thus spoken 
of by Aneurin, not in the Gododin, but in some of the 
later verses of that bard :— 
“Trum yn trin a llavyn yt laddei 
Garw rybydd o gat dydygei 
Cant Can Calan a ddarmerthei 
Ef gweinit Adan vab Erfei 
Ef gweint Adan dwrch trahawe 
Un Rhiein a morwyn a mynawe 
A phan oedd mab teyrn teithiawe 
Udd Gwyndyt gwaedlyd gwaredawe.” 


These lines may be thus translated :— 
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“ Heavily in conflict he slew with the sword ; 
Severe indications he brought from battle ; 
A hundred new year songs he prepared. 
There served Adan the son of Ervei, 
There served Adan the presumptuous boar, 
A lady, a maid, and a nobleman ; 
And when the son of a sovereign was a Ruler, 
The Lord of the Gwyndyd was a blood-stained protector.” 

They appear to connect Aeddon with the death of Iago 
ab Beli; but most probably “the Lord of the Gwyndyd” 
was Aeddon himself, as Gwynedd was not used at that 
time in its present extended sense, and only included 
Anglesey and Caernarvonshire, instead of the whole of 
North Wales, as is now the case. 

Here then let us for the present suspend our comment, 
satisfied if we have thrown some light upon one of our 
dark places, and if this tissue of speculation may be 
thought to contain some truth. 


T. STEPHENS. 
Merthyr, August 8, 1851. 





TUMULI, DENBIGHSHIRE. 
Il.—Puas Heaton Tumvu.us. 


Tuis tumulus is situated in a field named Caedegai, 
adjoining the pleasure grounds attached to Plas Heaton, 
the hospitable mansion of John Heaton, Esq., about two 
miles to the north-west of Denbigh. It measured fifty- 
three feet in diameter, and about six feet ten inches in 
height, measured from the floor. 

Happening to be on a visit at Plas Heaton in the 
month of September last, I one day, accompanied by 
Mr. Heaton, went to look at a spot in the field already 
mentioned, where, about thirty years ago, some work- 
men, in removing a number of loose stones, came to 
what undoubtedly was a cist; for one of them, still in 
Mr. Heaton’s service, told me that they came to a large 
limestone flag, which they raised, and that when they 
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dug their spades into the space covered by it, “it felt just 
like putting them into snow.” Such was his description 
and simile, and I think he added that the space beneath 
the flag was enclosed with stones set on edge. Contenting 
themselves with digging their spades into it, they covered 
it up without examining it further, and some trees are 
now planted about the spot. Mr. Heaton was at the 
time absent from home, or I doubt not but that the 
examination would not have been permitted to stop where 
it did. 

Whilst visiting this spot, my attention was attracted to 
a mound on which some large, aged trees were growing, 
in the north-west corner of the field. Mr. Heaton stated 
he had often thought it was artificial, and kindly ex- 
pressed his readiness to permit me to open it; an act of 
kindness which, on a short examination of the mound, 
I accepted, and now offer the result to our readers under 
the above title. 

On the 30th I set four men to cut a trench across the 
mound, in a direction nearly north and south.’ In a 
short time they exhumed, in the centre of it, about two 
feet below the apex, the bones of some large animal ; 
while at the southern extremity, on the eastern side of 
the trench, within a foot of the surface, a deposit of burnt 
bones, and the fragments of an urn, more than usually 
ornamented, were discovered. I regret much that this 
urn was broken, as the fragments showed that, when 
entire, it must have been a fine specimen of ancient fictile 
art. When the trench had been carried to the depth of 
five feet seven inches, some bones were discovered on the 
east side of it, immediately beneath the apex of the 
mound. These proved to be the leg and thigh bones of 
a skeleton, fronting full to the trench, gathered up and 
crossed, in a similar position to that in which a tailor 
places his legs when at work. Having traced out these, 
I next came to the vertebre of the back and the ribs; 
these lay in a curved position, leaning backwards away 


1 Its direction is described by the magnetic, not the true, north. 
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from the trench. Following the vertebre, I came to the 
shoulder-blades, neck, and lastly, the skull, the face, lower 
jaw and teeth of which were entire and in good preser- 
vation; the rest was fractured into small pieces. I also 
found the arms, but of their original position I feel un- 
certain; I am inclined to think they were placed to rest 
on the thighs, as I found the arm bones near those of 
the thigh. This skeleton was almost perfect, and I had 
scarcely traced it out, when I came upon the vertebre of 
another skeleton, facing eastwards from the trench, im- 
mediately behind the first skeleton, and leaning sideways 
towards the north ; the two skeletons thus forming, as it 
were, a cross somewhat resembling in form St. Andrew’s 
cross. Of the latter skeleton I also traced nearly all the 
bones ; but access to them was rendered difficult by the 
roots of the trees which were growing on the mound ; the 
legs were in the same position as those of the skeleton 
first found. Both skeletons rested on the southern ex- 
tremity of the covering-stone of a cist. It is somewhat 
difficult to describe in language the peculiar position of 
these two skeletons, which I think is worthy of attention. 
The first skeleton faced to the trench, westwards; the 
other eastwards, from the trench; the former, though 
leaning considerably out of the perpendicular backwards, 
was pretty nearly at right angles to the line of the trench ; 
the latter, leaning on one side northwards, formed an 
acute angle with the line of the trench; both were 
perhaps as far from lying in a horizontal position, as 
they were from being perpendicular. The cist, the top 
of which was level with the floor of the mound, was 
five feet seven inches below the apex. The covering- 
stone was of limestone, and was rather longer than the 
cist, which measured three feet ten inches in length, one 
foot six inches in breadth, and one foot three inches in 
depth, (measured to the surface of the deposit). It was 
rudely made, and the covering-stone fitted so badly at 
the north-west corner, as to leave rather a large hole at 
the side, through which a considerable quantity of soil 
found its way during our excavation. The length of the 
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cist lay pretty much in the same direction as the trench. 
It contained a skeleton, laid on its left side, with the arms 
and legs gathered up against the stomach and chest ; the 
head lay to the north, and was slightly bent forwards on 
on the chest. Immediately behind it, in the north-west 
corner of the cist, buried in the soil, which had tumbled 
in there during the work, were the fragments of a sepul- 
chral vessel, of somewhat elegant, but not uncommon, 
design, about eight inches in height. It was covered 
with crescent-shaped indentations, and seemed never to 
have contained any solid matter; it might possibly have 
contained a libation of blood, or some liquid, as it was of 
a dark, blackish colour on the inside. On the outside it 
was a deep, brownish red, spotted here and there with 
black ; I should say that it had not been turned on a 
lathe, though it seemed better baked than usual. It 
must have been reduced to fragments at some remote 
period, for I found small fibres of roots growing into the 
edges of the fractures; the fragments themselves were 
sound and firm, and are at present in the possession of 
one of Mr. Heaton’s family at Plas Heaton. Although 
a friend of mine and myself looked carefully through 
the contents of the cist, we could find no arms, orna- 
ments, or other relic of any kind. This closed my dis- 
coveries on the 30th. 

Resuming the research on the following day, October 
Ist,.at_ the southern extremity of the trench, and imme- 
diately beneath the spot where the deposit of burnt bones 
was discovered, I found, on a level with the top of the cist, 
and at right angles to it, a fourth skeleton,’ laid on its 
left side, with its arms and legs gathered up in the same 
way as those of the skeleton in the cist, and facing south- 
wards. I am not sure that my researches might not 
have been carried on still with success, but as my visit 
was now drawing to a close, I was unable to prosecute 
them further, and I accordingly ordered the trench to be 


2 Of this skeleton, the leg bone, from the top of the knee joint to the 
top of the ankle joint, measured one foot five inches; the fore arm 
large bone, eleven inches five-eighths. 
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filled up again. When we regard the position of the two 
last skeletons, the posture of the two first discovered 
seems still more extraordinary. I am therefore inclined 
to think that they were not found in the position in which 
they were at first deposited, and I should conjecture, from 
their place in the mound, as well as from the peculiar ar- 
rangement of their legs, that they had originally been set 
sitting back to back, upright, on the covering-stone of the 
cist, and that the settlement of the mound threw them 
into the posture in which I found them ; the legs alone 
retaining their original situation. Of the four skeletons, 
that in the cist had only half the skull* remaining ; but 
with the exception of a few small pieces, I exhumed all 
the portions of the skull of the fourth skeleton, (that to 
the south of the cist), and they were subsequently put 
together at the College of Surgeons, in London, and the 
skull thus re-formed, after being submitted, together with 
the half skull, to Dr. Thurnam, was placed in the museum 
there, where it now is. Dr. Thurnam felt some little 
doubt whether the skull was that of a male or female, 
but he inclined to the opinion that it was a male skull, 
presenting all the characteristics of the early Celtic race, 
but more advanced than some from the lowest state of 
barbarism. The half skull he considered to be that of a 
young man.’ The teeth of each were ground smooth 
and even, like those of an horse, which indicated that 
these individuals had subsisted more upon grain and such 
like food, than flesh-meat. The measurements, kindly 
furnished to me by Dr. Thurnam, are as follow :— 
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3 This possibly was owing to his having been killed by a severe blow, 
which had shivered one side of the head. 

* He formed his opinion from general characteristics ; but I may 
mention that the wise teeth had not protruded from the jaw. 
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From these measurements it will be seen that, where 
comparison can be made, the half skull shows a greater 
development than the skull,—a singular circumstance, 
when we regard the care bestowed upon the interment 
of the being to whom it belonged. He, it will be re- 
membered, reposed in the cist. 

The animal bones, Mr. Quekett informed me, were 
those of an ox, but he did not name the species. Such 
being the details of my discoveries, I venture to make 
the following conjectures respecting them :— 

First,—That the cremated bones found near the sur- 
face were probably buried there subsequently to the in- 
terments found within the mound; and, if one may 
judge from the ornament observable on the fragments of 
the urn discovered with them, which once no doubt en- 
closed them, I should incline to the opinion that Roman 
civilization had not penetrated to this part of our island 
when these bones were consigned to their resting-place. 

Secondly,—Judging from the absence of all relics, 
ornamental and warlike, as accompaniments to those 
buried within the mound, as well as from the manner in 
which they were entombed, I believe these interments 
to belong to a very early date, anterior to that in which 
cremation® was in use. 

Thirdly,—Looking at the relative position and ar- 
rangement of the several skeletons, I think the interments 
were contemporaneous ; and, 

Lastly,—I venture to conclude that—without pretend- 
ing to give any opinion as to the rank of the individual 
whose cremated bones I found—the being interred within 
the cist was a young chieftain, and that the other three 
were his favourite slaves, who, according to the inhuman 
custom of the time, were interred with their master.® 
This conclusion is, I think, warranted by a comparison 


5 If Bronwen’s urn be genuine, cremation was in use at least as 
early as A.D. 51, the period when I believe she died; but there is good 
reason to think that cremation was used in this island much earlier. 

6 Tacitus mentions this custom as existing among the ancient Ger- 
mans. 
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of the careless manner in which the three latter were en- 
tombed—without a grave or vestige of sacred rite, —with 
the honourable interment of the former in a grave, care- 
fully though rudely constructed—the best, perhaps, the 
ingenuity of the age could construct,—with a funeral 
vessel, the precise use of which it is not easy now to de- 
termine, consecrated probably to some sacred rite which 
he alone of all entombed was deemed to merit by his 
mourning survivors—evidences in themselves strong, but 
which receive a curious corroboration in the measure- 
ments of what remained of his skull, which shows cer- 
tainly an advanced stage of development over his com- 
panions in the tomb ; whence we may again infer, without 
being very fanciful, that he belonged to an higher, or at 
least less degraded, class than his fellows. 

It only remains to notice the structure of the tumulus. 
It was placed upon a node of limestone rock, which 
cropped up to the surface, and was almost wholly com- 
posed of stone cut from the rock. To the west and south 
of the deposits were some very large stones; and had 
not the trees on the east prevented me from extending 
my examination in that direction, I think I should 
probably have found a similar protection on that side 
also. 

In conclusion, let me draw attention to the name of the 
field, “ Caedegai,” for which some of our readers may 
suggest some other derivation than the obvious “ Cae 
Tegai.” The fields adjoining, to the east and north-east, I 
was informed, were called “ Maes y groes,” and “ Maes y 
talu,” the latter of which only is remarkable, and means, 
as I am informed, “ the field of recompense.” Finally, 
I think all our members will join me in thanking Mr. 
Heaton for so kindly permitting this mound to be opened, 
which, from the peculiarities and extent of its contents 
may, under the name of “the Plas Heaton tumulus,” 
fairly be considered one of the most remarkable hitherto 
opened in North Wales. 
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I1I.—Bzpp Rosin Hoop. 


This tumulus is situated by the side of a mountain 
road, in the parish of Llansannan, about two miles from 
the village of that name, to the east, and measured about 
thirty feet long, by twenty in breadth, and four feet eight 
inches in height. It was formed of soil and rammed 
clay, and the great veneration in which it was held by 
the inhabitants of the locality, and the numerous legends 
current respecting it, gave great promise of a successful 
examination. I was informed that the late possessor 
of a neighbouring farm was so fully convinced of its 
being the resting-place of at least some hero of renown, 
if not of Robin Hood himself, that he had it carefully 
fenced round and “ repaired,” as my informant expressed 
it. So much dreaded was it as the abode of unearthly 
beings, that no one by himself dared pass it at night. 
Such, the hopes and fears of the neighbours, I brought 
to a test on July 21st, in the present year, when I had 
a trench cut across the mound from the south-east to 
the north-west, which soon convinced me that both one 
and the other must be groundless. I certainly found 
evidence of reparation at the apex, but not one tittle 
either to connect it with an hero,@r to attract those 
beings which caused such serious apprehensions to the 
solitary nightly traveller, save two or three morsels of 
charcoal. To the depth of two feet, or eighteen inches 
from the apex, the mound consisted of rather fresh 
looking soil; then we came to a stratum of reddish 
clay, in which we found the charcoal; below this was 
hard rammel. I conclude, therefore, that either it never 
was a sepulchral mound, or that its contents had long 
ago been disturbed. A looker-on, during our operations, 
informed us that he remembered some “old pots’’ being 
found in a mound, at a farm not far distant to the west. 

W. Wynne FrouLkes, 
Loc. Sec., Denbighshire. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY. 
(Read at Tenby.) 


Permission having been given to my friend and neigh- 
bour, Viscount Dungannon, and myself, by the respected 
owners of Valle Crucis Abbey, to clear away the rubbish 
within the ruins, operations were commenced early in the 
present summer, by an excavation at the east end of the 
choir. Here were discovered the foundations of the high 
altar, and on the north side of the choir, the base of a 
platform, on which perhaps stood a tomb. The accu- 
mulation of rubbish in the east aisle of the south transept 
was then cleared out. This aisle was found to have 
been divided into two chapels; in that to the south, is 
the foundation of an altar; in the other, the base of an 
Early English altar, of good design. Beneath the broken 
foundations of the wall, dividing these chapels, was dis- 
covered a human skeleton, in situ, lying with the feet to 
the east ; and amongst the bones were considerable quan- 
tities of decayed nails, probably the fastenings of the 
coffin. I should mention that this wall was bonded into 
the arcade at the west, and the wall at the east end of the 
aisle—some of the tarliest parts of the abbey buildings. 
It would seem therefore that the interment took place 
before they were erected. One seat of the sedilia was 
discovered in the wall dividing the choir from the north 
chapel of the south transept, but their arcade has entirely 
disappeared. On the opposite side of the choir was found 
a ruined arcade of five arches, having every appearance 
of sedilia, but the arches were found to be too narrow to 
have admitted the officiating priests within them. I will 
not venture an opinion as to the purpose for which they 
were intended. The east aisle of the north transept, in 
its arrangements, was discovered to be nearly the same 
as that on the south. It is separated by a wall into two 
chapels. In the south chapel, are the foundations of an 
altar, and a double piscina of very good “ Early English” 
work, and close to it, an ambry, having an “ Early 
English” arch with good plain mouldings. In the north 
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chapel of this aisle, also, are the foundations of its altar, 
and the base of a piscina—a square stone pierced for a 
drain—but it is remarkable that the drain is not continued 
through the stone upon which the former one rests. In 
this transept we discovered a stone coffin, emptied of its 
original contents. 

It will be recollected by those who have examined the 
ruins of Valle Crucis, that a door opens from the north 
transept into the north aisle of the nave. In the wall to 
the south of that door, we discovered traces of a piscina. 
I am inclined to think that the north transept was erected 
subsequently to this aisle, and that where the door now 
is, an altar originally stood ; unless what I suppose to be 
a piscina was a holy water stoup, at the western entrance 
into the north transept. If so, I recollect no similar 
arrangement. 

At the western end of the choir, we found a fine tomb- 
stone, of large size, the date of which may be assigned to 
the earlier part of the fourteenth century. At the head 
is a shield, on which is the heraldic bearing of a wolf 
salient, and around it the remnant of an inscription,— 
EDWART: FIL: YOR[WERTH]. Lower down the 
stone are two dogs in chase, and a dragon; and near the 
feet is a head blowing a bugle. We also discovered a frag- 
ment of another sepulchral memorial, upon which is in- 
scribed the greater part of the female name, MYVANWY. 
Those who have read Pennant’s account of Castell Dinas 
Bran may recollect a translation of an ode by Iolo Goch, 
in praise of Myfanwy Fechan, who resided in that fortress. 
It is not unreasonable to suppose that the fragment 
alluded to may be a remnant of her tombstone. Portions 
of other sepulchral monuments have been found, but they 
are not worthy of a particular description. 

Only two or three small pieces of encaustic tile were 
found. Had it been that there was much of this de- 
scription of flooring in the part of the abbey which we 
have caused to be cleared out, and that the floor was 
carried away in former times, it is improbable but that 
more than these few pieces would have escaped the notice 
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of those who removed the tiles, and have been found in 
the ruins. Not a vestige of encaustic tile is to be seen 
in any of the neighbouring churches. 

While upon the subject of Valle Crucis, I would refer 
to an error which occurs in the historical notice of the 
abbey, published in the first Number of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis. It is there stated that the monumental 
stone, now forming the lintel of a chimney piece in one 
of the bedrooms of the domestic buildings of the abbey, 
is not one sepulchral memorial, but two distinct pieces of 
carving joined together. I am quite convinced that if 
my friend, the author of that communication, will again 
examine the lintel in question, he will agree with me 
that it is not only formed of one stone, but that there 
is not even a crack across it, where he supposes the 
two portions to have been united. I am inclined to 
read what remains of the inscription,—HIC : JACET: 
LARVRVET. 

I would also bring to the notice of future visitors to 
Valle Crucis that, in descending the hill from the turnpike 
road to the abbey, there is a building on the left hand 
side, of which one part is a barn, the other is now used 
for a cow-house. The latter undoubtedly is a remnant 
of the monastic buildings. On the north side is a lancet 
window, and near to it a window of two lights, apparently 
of “ Early Decorated” date, the mullion of which is gone. 
In the east wall of the cow-house, separating it from the 
barn, in the gable, is another window, which appears to 
have been very much the same as that last described. 
This too has lost its mullion. Underneath it are the 
chamfered jambs of a doorway. ‘These, as well as the 
windows, are unquestionably in situ. 


August 20, 1851. 
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BRITISH LETTERS. 
No. I. 


Tuat our British ancestors were acquainted with letters 
as early, at least, as the time of Julius Cesar, is clear 
from the testimony of that historian, who writes on the 
subject as follows :— 

“Nor do they deem it lawful to commit those things [which 
pertain to their discipline] to writing ; though, generally, in other 
cases, and in their public and private accounts, they use Greek 
letters. They appear to me to have established this custom 
(INSTITUISSE) for two reasons, because they would not have their 
secrets divulged, and because they would not have their disciples 


depend upon written documents, and neglect the exercise of 
memory.” —De Bell. Gall., L. vi., 14. 


It is true that this statement is made with direct 
reference to the Gaulish druids, yet inasmuch as we are 
informed upon the same authority, (L. vi., 13,) that these 
had derived their system originally from Britain, and 
that even then they were in the habit of resorting thither 
for the purpose of learning it more accurately, it must 
equally, if not with greater force, apply to the sages of 
our own island. . 

The word generally (fere), in the foregoing extract, 
seems to imply that they knew more than one alphabet, 
just as it may be said of us, that we generally use Roman 
letters, though, on some occasions, we employ the national, 
and the old English characters. But if Cesar meant to 
intimate no more by the expression than that, though 
they abstained from committing to book any thing of a 
purely bardic description, they did use letters in almost 
every other transaction (in reliquis fere rebus), and that 
those letters were Greek, may we not suppose that he 
made this latter statement from having observed a cer- 
tain similarity, though not an exact identity, between 
the druidic and Greek alphabets? The letters copied 
from the monumental inscription of Gordian, the mes- 
senger of the Gauls, who suffered martyrdom in the third 
century, which, being national, are yet described as some- 
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what similar to those of Greece, greatly countenance this 
hypothesis. Mr. Astle, who has ably discussed the sub- 
ject of ancient letters, thus reports of them :— 

“ These ancient Gaulish characters were generally used by that 
people before the conquest of Gaul by Cesar; but after that 
period, the Roman letters were gradually introduced.”—Origin 
and Progress of Writing, p. 56. 


But, be that as it may, it is now unquestionable 
that the druids, both of Gaul and Britain, possessed a 
knowledge of letters in the time of the great Roman 
general, and we may even add that the prohibition of 
them in a certain case being an institute, or fundamental 
part of their law, powerfully evinces that such knowledge 
was not recent. 

Having thus shown, upon the best authority, that our 
forefathers were not indebted to the Roman domination 
for a knowledge of the art of writing, we shall now pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers certain curious documents 
which embody the traditions of the nation upon the sub- 
ject, requesting only that amount of attention to them 
which is generally accorded to the records of any other 
people. 

The invention or discovery of letters is dated as far 
back as the creation of the universe, and is thus des- 
cribed :— 

“‘T would know how a letter, in respect of form and sound, 
came first to be understood ?” 

“In this way : God, when there was in life and existence none 
but Himself, pronounced His Name, and co-instantaneously with 
the word, all being and animation gave a shout of joy in the 
most perfect and melodious manner that ever was heard in the 
strain of that vocalisation; and co-instantaneously with the 
sound was light, and in the light, the form of the Name, in three 
voices thrice uttered, pronounced together at the same instant ; 
and in the vision were three forms, and they were the hue and 
form of light; and by the union of the sound and hue and form 
of that utterance arose the three first letters, and from the 
combination of their three sounds were formed all other sounds 
of letters. And it was Menw Hen ab y Tairgwaedd that heard 
the sound, and first reduced into form the vocalisation of God’s 
Name; but others affirm that it was Einigan Gawr who first 
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made a letter, and that that was the form of the Name of God, 
when he found himself alive and existing co-simultaneously and 
co-instantaneously with the utterance.”—“ The mutual argu- 
— of a youth and his master,” cited in Coelbren y Beirdd, 
p. 7. 

In the following extract we have a delineation of the 
symbol of the sacred Name, the origin, as is said, of all 
letters :— 

“The announcement of the Divine Name is the first event 
traditionally preserved ; and it occurred as follows :— 

“God, in vocalising His Name, said /|\, and, with the word, 
all worlds and animations sprang co-instantaneously to being and 
life from their non-existence; shouting, in extacy of joy, /|\, and 
thus repeating the Name of the Deity. Still and small was that 
melodiously sounding voice, (i. e., the Divine utterance,) which 
will never be equalled again until God shall renovate every pre- 
existence from the mortality entailed on it by sin, by re-vocalising 
that Name, from the primary utterance of which emanated all 
lays and melodies, whether of the voice or of stringed instru- 
ments; and also all the joys, extacies, beings, vitalities, felicities, 
origins, and descents ap ertaining to existence and animation.” 
—TLaken from Edward Willliams’ transcript of Llewelyn Sion’s 
MS., which was copied from Meyryg Davydd’s transcript of an 
old MS. in the library of Raglan Castle.—See Iolo MSS., pp. 
45, 424. 

It is remarkable that all the characters, of which the 
bardic alphabet is composed, are modifications of this 
symbol /I\. 

The next extract, which we shall adduce, contains 
some further particulars relative to the invention and 
progress of letters. And as the “still and small melo- 
diously sounding voice” reminds one of the “ still small 
voice,” in which the Lord manifested His presence to 
Elijah, (1 Kings, xix. 12,) so the breaking of the rods 
by Einigan, on account of the idolatry of the people, 
forcibly brings to mind the breaking of the tablets of the 
law by Moses under similar circumstances (Exod. xxxii. 
19). In like manner the restoration of the rods, inscribed 
with the sciences of the ten letters, bears that resemblance 
to the renewal of the decalogue, when the Lord “ pro- 
claimed the name of the Lord,” (Exod. xxxiv. 5,) which 
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induces us to believe that the two narratives, however 
different in detail, are traceable to the same origin. 


“‘ Einigan Gawr beheld three pillars of light, and thereon were 
visible al past and future sciences whatsoever. And he took 
three rods of the quicken tree, and engraved thereon the forms 
and signs of all the sciences, that the memory of them might be 
preserved. And he exhibited them, and those that saw them 
misunderstood and falsely contemplated them, making a god of 
the rods, whereas they only bore His Name. When Tien 
rceived that, he was much grieved, and from the intensity of 
is sorrow he broke the three rods, and no others were found 
having thereon correct sciences. He was therefore so over- 
whelmed with grief, that from its intensity he burst asunder ; and 
with his parting breath he prayed God that there should be found 
correct sciences, and a right understanding for the proper con- 
templation thereof among mortal men. And at the expiration of 
a year and a day, following the decease of Einigan, Menw ap y 
Teirgwaedd beheld three rods growing out of Einigan’s mouth, 
which exhibited the sciences of the ten letters, and the order or 
disposition of all the sciences of language and speech, as well as 
all the sciences distinguishable by language and speech. He 
then took the rods, and taught therefrom all the sciences, with 
the exception of the Name of God, and a secret was therefore 
employed lest there should be a false perception of the Name; 
hence the origin of the secret of bardism possessed by the bards 
of the isle of Britain. And God protected the secret, and under 
His protection gave to Menw a very discreet understanding of 
the sciences, which understanding was designated a genius (awen) 
from God, and blessed he who shall obtain it. Amen, so be it.” 
—Apud Coelbren y Beirdd, p. 6. 


It would appear from this curious record that the 
primitive Cymry represented their thoughts and ideas, 
not only by means of letters, but occasionally also through 
the medium of pictures or hieroglyphics, (arwyddion) ; 
an inference which is moreover corroborated by the fol- 
lowing triad of bardism :— 

“The three agents of knowledge; song, hieroglyphic, and 
letter." —.Dr. Pughe’s Dict., sub voce Llythyr. 

The word “ letter,”’ indeed, was not, as we are informed, 
used by the ancient Britons for a considerable length of 
time. 

“ Before the time of Beli the Great, the son of Manogan, there 
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were not more than ten letters, and they were called signs 
se <r PS MSS., pp. 203, 617. 

“In ancient times, letters were called by the race of the Cymry 
cuttings (ystorrynau), and after the time of Beli, the son of 
Manogan, they were called letters, and before that there were no 
other letters than the primary cuttings; and they had ever been 
kept secret by the bards of the isle of Britain, for the preservation 
of national records.—Jb., 204, 618. 


The ten letters, or signs, according to the former of 
these statements, were,— 
“a, p, ¢, & t, i, 1, r, 0, 85” 
and they are said to have been used until the time of 
Beli the Great. 


“ After this m and n were added ; and after that four others, 
and they were made up to sixteen, by general consent and usage.” 


The extract on the “ ystorrynau” continues :— 


“ Beli the Great made sixteen for himself, and he established 
that arrangement with regard to them, and appointed that there 
should never afterwards be a concealment of the knowledge of 
letters, on account of the arrangement he made, nor should the 
ten cuttings remain secret.” 

We are probably to understand that the letters m and 
n, and, subsequently, four more, were invented, not 
strictly by the personal skill and genius of Beli, but in 
the reign, and under the patronage, of that monarch. 
Such a supposition would remove the apparent dis- 
crepancy between the two statements. 

But still it would be highly irreconcileable with the 
following :— 

“Ten characters, significant of language and utterance, were 
possessed by the race of the Cymry for ages before they came 
to the island of Britain, as a secret under oath and vow amongst 
the learned ; namely, the poets and reciters of verse, and pro- 
fessors of wisdom and knowledge, before there were established 
bards ; and in the time of Prydain, the son of Aedd Mawr, about 
fifteen hundred years before the birth of Christ by the blessed 
Virgin Mary; and in the time of Aedd Mawr, regular bards in 
office were established, and free privilege of passage granted them; 
and afterwards the learned improved the Coelbren as was required 
for its being read and understood, until sixteen characters were 
introduced into it; and in the time of Dyvnwal Moelmud, about 
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six hundred years by record and computation before the birth of 
Christ, the sixteen characters were established, to preserve the 
language and expression, and every record of race and country, 
so that no other system could be found as good for maintaining 
records, and arts, and wisdom, and the right usages of the race 
of the Cymry, and their privileges ; and the ten original characters 
are kept secret to this day by oath and vow, and no person, 
except such as have undertaken the vow, have known them.”— 
Llywelyn Sion, apud Iolo MSS., pp. 209, 623. 

Here the discovery of the sixteen letters is dated about 
500 years before the time of Beli the Great. It is very 
possible, however, that the framer of the record placed 
the event in the time of Dyvnwal Moelmud merely from 
having confounded Beli, the son and successor of the 
great legislator, with Beli Mawr, the son of Manogan. 
The writer of the Life of Gruffydd ab Cynan, in Myv. 
Arch., ii., p. 583, has committed the very same mistake, 
but in a more palpable manner, he having distinctl 
introduced into the prince’s pedigree the name of “ Bel, 
Mawr’ twice over, both about the era of Dyvnwal 
Moelmud, for whom he has even substituted the name of 
** Manogan,” and also at the proper places. 

Another document, extracted likewise from one of the 
books of Llywelyn Sion,’ asserts :— 

“Sixteen primary letters have existed from the beginning, 
previously to the memorial of knowledge, and they were taught 
and used by the ancient Cymry, viz., their poets, and bards, and 
other literary men.”—Apud Coelbren y Beirdd, p. 20. 

The remainiug four were,— 

“b, ff g, a.” 

Granting that the sixteen letters were well established, 
and in common use when Beli the Great reigned, let us 
see how the following lines, evidently the production of 
a contemporary, would be written according to that ar- 
rangement :— 

“ Llad yn eurgyrn Llaw yn ysci 
eat i,” Ysci jnttestel 


! 


1 Llywelyn Sion was a bard, who presided over the Gorsedd 
Morganwg, A.D. 1580, and who was appointed to collect the system 
of bardism, as traditionally preserved in that Gorsedd. 
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Fur itti iolaf Rhi rhygeidwei deithi 

Buddyg Veli Ynys fel Feli.” 

A Manhogan Myv. Arch., i., p. 73. 
According to the sixteen :— 

“ Lad in eirgirn Bidig Beli 

Eirgirn in lao A Manogan 

Lao in isci Ri rigeidoei deiti 

Isci imodridab Inis bel Beli.” 


Bir itti iolab 
Or more strictly according to the system of mutations :— 


“ Lad on eorgorn Bodog Beli 
Eorgorn on lao A Manogan 
Lao on osci Ri rogeidoei deiti 
Osci omodrodab Onos bel Beli.” 





Bor itti iolab 
A relic of this orthography is still, more or less, ob- 
servable in old Welsh MSS., mixed, nevertheless, with 
the more modern form. The confusion would, in a 
eat degree, be the natural result of the transition from 
the bardic to the Roman character. 
“The Name of God, when there were only sixteen letters, was 
written thus, O. I. O.”—Jolo MSS., pp. 203, 617. 


Joun Witurams ab Ithel. 





SOME REMARKS ON THE OPENING OF CERTAIN 
TUMULI NEAR TENBY. 


Ir having been intended, during the meeting of the Cam- 
brian Archeological Association, to open some of the 
tumuli adjoining the line of the ancient British road 
called the Ridgeway, leading from Pembroke to Tenby, 
and this having been delayed until too late to be com- 
pleted during the meeting, I resolved to attempt it 
after the close of the meeting; and, having obtained the 
kind permission, most liberally offered, of the proprietor 
of the land, I commenced operations on Monday the 
25th August. 
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I selected the two barrows called “ Hays” or “ Carew 
Beacon,” and “ Norchard Beacon;”’ the former is situated 
on the left of the road leading from Pembroke to Tenby, 
abutting thereon, about four miles from Pembroke; the 
latter on the right, at about five and a-half miles from 
the same place. 

We commenced by cutting a trench diagonally, and 
another transversely through each mound, from the level 
of the adjoining land ; and, on the morning of the 27th, 
we had cut down to the same level the Carew Beacon, 
about seven feet in depth, without finding anything ap- 
pearing like an interment. 

I here felt inclined to relinquish further search, having 
ascertained that the tumulus had, during the late war, 
about 1813, been increased in height, for the purpose of 
being used as a beacon; but, as there was evidently 
loose earth below this level, we resolved to continue our 
search until we came to the solid unmoved earth. 

At the depth of about five feet below this, (making 
twelve feet from the surface of the beacon,) we came to 
a large flag, which, on being raised, showed that an 
interment had taken place below. The portions of bone 
remaining were in a very decomposed state, like small 
powder, and intermixed with portions of the sand and 
stone that had fallen from the sides. We found a frag- 
ment of a ring-shaped ornament, supposed to be made 
of ivory, and a flint arrow-head, (of both of which 
representations are given of the original size,) also, a 
broken earthenware vessel, very rudely made, and 
slightly ornamented with lines. 

The strata of the whole Ridgeway, as far as relates to 
these tumuli, are of old red sandstone, and the covering of 
this cist was of a species of flag not known in this neigh- 
bourhood by the oldest inhabitant. The grave or cist 
was about two feet deep, and the interment was nearly 
due west and east. 

I was at the same time proceeding with the excavation 
of the Norchard Beacon, and we had, in our progresses 
between the two, discovered four other tumuli on the 
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south of the Ridgeway road, (vide plan,) and resolved 
to try one in the field adjoining the Norchard Beacon, 
viz., the second barrow westward, and fortunately soon 
came upon the covering-stone of the cist, or grave, which 
we were enabled to remove on the following evening. 

It was of a sort of stone found at Manorbeer, about 
a mile and a-half distant, in the grounds below the 
beacon, and three or four tons weight, being nine feet 
long, three feet six inches broad, and fifteen to twenty 
inches in thickness. 

This had evidently been one stone, but broken in the 
middle into three parts, resting upon a stone at the head, 
and another at the foot, but no walled or other sides per- 
ceivable,—merely a hollow space cleared out in the sub- 
jacent earth, and paved or pitched at the bottom with the 
round pebbles termed here “kidney stones,” in the old 
red sandstone ; on these lay a skeleton at full length. 

The skeleton is, in the opinion of several medical men, 
that of a man, about five feet six or seven inches in height; 
he had a beautiful and regular set of teeth, and may have 
been thirty years of age when interred ; and, from the 
portions of the skull preserved, had what phrenologists 
term a handsome cranium. 

The interment was from east to west, the head being 
to the west. 

The bones generally in this vault were in a good state 
of preservation ; the skull was broken, I think, by persons 
trying to feel under the stone during our opening of the 
barrow, or by the breaking of the stone by blasting, to 
which we were obliged to resort, to enable us to bring to 
light the interior. 

The lower jaw was perfect, with the exception of having 
lost a back tooth ; of the upper jaw and teeth we found 
no traces ; but here again, as in the former case, the grave 
was partially filled with stones and earth, pressed from 
the adjoining sides. 

There is no name given to this tumulus, nor indeed to 
any of the four others we discovered. 

One in the land of Mr. Owen had been opened about 

ARCH. CAMB., NEW SERIES, VOL. II. 2P 
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thirty years ago, as he informed us, and a skeleton 
found ; and it appeared to have been so, as there was a 
depression in the middle, from whence stones were said 
to have been removed away. This I have described on 
the accompanying sketch. 

After this, not coming to anything indicative of burial 
at the Norchard cutting, I discontinued it, and ordered 
it to be reclosed. 

I do not mean to say that it has not been a burial- 
place ; but that as we, in our excavations, had not suc- 
ceeded in finding the place of interment, any future 
inquirer may the better set the question at rest, and 
much easier than we could have done, he having only to 
avoid where we have been, and try a fresh part of the 
mound. 

During the progress of these excavations, the sites of 
two camps, which are noted on the map, were pointed 
out to us by the aforesaid Mr. Owen, but they were so 
much destroyed by cultivation, that nothing certain in 
the way of indication was visible, in our opinion. 

I may here remark that I have used the terms tumulus, 
barrow, and perhaps beacon, too indiscriminately ; but I 
intend by the term tumulus, to designate all mounds of 
earth ; by barrow, to define places of interment; and by 
beacon, such mounds as have that name, though they 
mav have served, from their elevated situation, both these 
purposes. 

In all these operations I was accompanied by Mr. J. 
Tracy, of Pembroke, who very kindly rendered me much 
valuable assistance in the prosecution of my researches. 


James DEARDEN. 
August 30, 1851. 
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THE PILLAR OF ELISEG. 
(Read at Tenby.) 


TuE inscription on the pillar of Eliseg, as it was read by 
the late Mr. Edward Llwyd, of the Oxford Museum, is 
as follows :— 


Concenn filius Catteli, Catteli 

filius Brohcmail, Brohmail filius 

Eliseg, Eliseg filius Guoillauc, 

Concenn itaque pronepos Eliseg 

edificavit hunc lapidem proavo 

suo Eliseg: ipse est Eliseg qui necr 

— at hereditatem povos . ipe . . mort. 

cautem per vissi . . ep . 0 . t. estate anglo 

: in gladio suo parta in igne 

imque recituerit manesc . p 
mdet benedictionem supe . . 
Eliseg . -- ipse est Concenn 


tus . c . emeiunge . manu 
e ad regnum suum povos 
bani. . quod 
. ais . ucavesmec 
ein . . montem 
. il .e.. . . . monarchiam 
ail maximus britannize 
mn . pascen . . mavi . annan 


britua t . m filius Guarthi 
que bened . que bened . germanusque 
peperit ei se . ira filia maximi 
gis qui occidit regi Romano 
rum = Conmarch pinxit hoc 
Chirografum rege suo poscente 
Concenn -- Benedictio dii in Con 
cenn . in tota familia ejus 
et in tota regione povois 
usque in. .. . 


It is clear from this that the pillar was erected by 


Concen, or Cyngen, in memory of his great-grandfather, 
Eliseg. He could not however have been the same person 


1 This transcript was kindly furnished to the writer by J. O. 


Westwood, Esq. 
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with Saint Cyngen, as is generally supposed, for the genea- 
logical records exhibit the pedigree of the latter as the 
very reverse of that on the monument; thus,—“ Brochwel 
Ysgythrog ab Cyngen ab Cadell Deyrnllug,” and not 
“Cyngen ab Cadell ab Brochwel,” as it is here. We find, 
however, lower down in the same line, what accurately 
agrees with the statement of the inscription :— Cyngen 
(murdered at Rome, a.p. 854) ab Cadell (0b. a.p. 804) 
ab Brochwel ab Elisau ab Cynllo,”* the fifth in descent 
from Brochwel Ysgythrog, who was also derived from 
Gwrtheyrn, or Vortigern, king of Britain. It must not 
be denied that the two genealogies, or rather, the two 
portions of the pedigree, in which the name of Brochwel 
occur, are confounded together in the Welsh Chronicles ; 
for instance, Cadell Deyrnllug is there styled the son of 
Brochwel Ysgythrog. This circumstance has doubtless 
contributed much towards a misunderstanding of the 
monumental inscription. 

In the Bruts or Chronicles we have the following brief 
notices respecting the fate of Cyngen, the person who 
appears to have erected the pillar in question :— 

“ a.p. 850.—Cyngen was strangled by the gentiles.” 

“ a.p. 850.—Died Cyngen, king of Powys, at Rome.” 

“ a.p. 850.—Cyngen was slain by his own men.” 

“ a.p. 850.—The battle of Finnant took place, and Cyngen ab 


Cadell Deyrnllug was slain’ at Rome by his own men.’ 
“ a.p. 854.—Died Cyngen, king of Powys, at Rome.” 


His being styled in the last extract but one as the son of 
Cadell Deyrnllug is, of course, one of the mistakes to 
which we have just adverted, unless it may be supposed 


2 Copied from Rees’ Essay on the Welsh Saints, p. 161. 

3 “Cynllo ab Beli ab Mael Mynan ab Selyv ab Cynan Garwyn 
ab Brochwel Ysgythrog ab Cyngen Sant ab Cadell Deyrnllug ab 
Pasgen ab Rheiddwy ab Rhuddvedel Vrych ab Cyndeyrn ab 
Gwtheyrn.” 

4 Myv. Arch., ii., p. 392. These events, though under the same 
year, are noticed in the Brut as if they referred to distinct persons. 

5 “ Or choaked, as some saie.”——Powel. This historian, moreover, 
dates the event four years later. 

6 Myv. Arch., ii., pp. 479, 478. 
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that his father, like his ancestral namesake, joined the 
name of his kingdom to that of himself. 

That he was king of Powys may perhaps be inferred 
from the inscription itself, notwithstanding its partial 
illegibility :—‘“Ipseest Concenn . . . manu . ad 
regnum suum Povos.” 

We have no means of ascertaining the object of 
Cyngen’s visit to Rome, nor why he should have incurred 
the fatal hatred of his own attendants in that city ; neither 
is it quite clear, from the wording of the Brut, whether 
the battle of Finnant was not that in which he met with 
his death, there being no punctuation in the original 


assage.” 
Of Cadell it is thus recorded :— 
“a.p.800.—Died . . . Cadell king of Powys.’® 


“a.p.804.—Died . . . Cadell king of Teyrnllwg, now 
called Powys.” 

“a.p.808.—Died . . . Cadell of Powys.”9 

Nothing is known of the history of Brochwel, and all 
that has transpired relative to the person especially com- 
memorated by the pillar, is thus mentioned in the Cam- 
brian Biography :— 

“ Elisau ab Cynllo, a prince of Powys, who died a.p. 773.” 
The inscription seems in like manner to connect him with 
the Powysian dominion : — 

“Tpse est Eliseg,qui necr . . . at hereditatem Povos.” 


Thus all the persons, whose names compose the 
monumental pedigree, appear to have been in their turn 
sovereigns of the kingdom of Powys, a fact which is 
further corroborated by Nennius, who is said to have 
written his Historia Britonum a.p. 858. He says, in 
reference to the original Cadell Deyrnllug :—*“ All his 
sons became kings, and by their offspring has the whole 
territory of Powys been governed even to this day.” 
“ Omnes filii ejus reges facti sunt, et de semine illorum 


7 In one copy two years are made to intervene between the battle of 
Finnant and the death of Cyngen. 
8 Myv. Arch., ii., pp. 392, 474. 9 Ibid., p. 474. 
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omnis regio Pouisorum regitur usque in hodiernum 
diem.” The time when it was wrested from this family 
was A.D. 1062, according to the Welsh Brut, which 
notices the event as follows :—‘ The brothers Bleddyn 
and Rhiwallawn took the sovereignty of Powysland from 
the tribe of Brochwel Ysgythrog, which was not right.” 

Powel tells us, in his History of Wales, that “ Powys 
before King Offas time reached estward to the riuers of 
Dee and Seauerne, with a right line from the end of 
Broxen hilles to Salop, with all the countrie betweene 
Wye and Seauerne, whereof Brochwel Yscithroc was pos- 
sessed ; but after the making of Offas ditch the plaine 
countrie toward Salop, being inhabited by Saxons and 
Normans, Powys was in length from Pulford bridge 
northeast to the confines of Caerdigan-shire, in the parish 
of Lhanguric in the southwest; and in bredth from the 
furthest part of Cyueiliog westward, to Elsmere on the 
eastside.” 

Eliseg was thus buried within his own dominions, and 
from the words “ Anglo . . . in gladio sua parta in igne,” 
we would infer that he fell in opposing the Saxon en- 
croachment. Offa’s Dyke, which was made in 765, runs 
not far from the spot, that is, it passes by Wrexham, 
Rhiwabon, Chirk, and Oswestry ; and we might naturall 
expect that the Welsh near those places would, in Eliseg’s 
time, be much exposed to the devastating power of the 
enemy. Indeed, Powel narrates, that Offa expelled all 
the Welsh out of the plain and even country between 
Severn and Wye, and planted Saxons in the same, and 
that, consequently, the regal court of Powys was removed 
from Pengwern, near Shrewsbury, to Mathrafal in Mont- 
gomeryshire, “ where it continued long after.” 

Having stated the immediate object of the erection of 
the monument, and given, apparently, some particulars 
relative to the fate of the person commemorated, the in- 
scription proceeds, as it seems, to notice certain events 
which occurred in the ancestral history of Cyngen, the 


1 Myv. Arch., ii., p. 516. 2 Ibid., p. 154. 
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man who raised it. In one place there is an evident 
allusion to “ Pasgen,’’ the son of Gwrthenau (filius 
Guarthi) Vortigern, who, according to Nennius, reigned 
over Buellt and Gwrtheyrnion in South Wales, and who, 
as the Bruts record, attempted to wrest the whole island 
from the hands of Emrys Wledig, the slayer of his father. 
It may be that the words “ monarchiam . ail maximus 
britanniz . nn Pascen,” refers to this circumstance. 

Another son is likewise referred to, though his name 
has not been deciphered, 7. e., “ Faustus.” This indi- 
vidual was the fruit of Vortigern’s incest, and the father, 
it is related, endeavoured in a council of the Britons, held 
in Gwrtheyrnion, to palm him upon St. Germanus, for 
which he was cursed by the saint and the whole body of 
the clergy assembled. The inscription clearly points out 
to this story—* Filius Guarthi . que bened . que bened 
. Germanusque . . . peperit ei se . ira filia maximi.” 

The next word seems to have been regis, and the sen- 
tence concludes with “qui occidit regi Romanorum,” which 
appears to be a statement of the manner of Vortigern’s 
death—that he was killed by a king of the Romans. 
That Vortigern is meant is clear from the word filia 
immediately preceding “ maximi—gis (or regis),”’ for it 
was against his own daughter that he so cruelly sinned. 
“ Quartus fuit Faustus,” says Nennius, “qui a filia sua 
genitus est illi.” 

If Vortigern then is meant, why should Emrys Wledig, 
or Ambrosius, who killed him, be designated here “ king 
of the Romans?” In regard to power and jurisdiction 
at this time, he could evidently have no claim to the title. 
We shall just give an account of his family connections, 
and leave others to judge whether he might not with 
reason have been so distinguished on that score. 

‘Emrys Wledig was the son of Cystenyn Vendigaid 
(the blessed), who was the brother of Aldwr, the fourth 
king of Armorica after Cynan Meiriadog, and of the 
same line. Emrys’ mother was the daughter of a Roman 
prince, who had been brought up in London with 
Archbishop Cyhylin. Cynan Meiriadog, ancestor of 
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Emrys, and the first king of Armorica, had a sister 
named Elen, who was married to Macsen Wledig, or 
Maximus, emperor of Rome. Cynan assisted his father- 
in-law against his rival at Rome with a large body of 
Britons, and in reward for his services on the occasion, 
obtained from him extensive possessions in Armorica, 
where he settled, and founded a kingdom. Owain the 
son of Macsen is recorded in the Triads as the sovereign 
under whom Britain was first restored to a state of inde- 
pendence after the final departure of the Romans. 

There is a sentence in Gildas which seems to favour 
the above view of Emrys’ Roman origin or connexion :— 
* Duce Ambrosio Aureliano, viro modesto, qui solus fuit 
comes, fidelis, fortis, veraxque forte Romane gentis,” 
(perhaps of the Roman nation) ; and the writer goes on 
to speak of his parents as having worn the purple :— 
“Occisis in eadem parentibus purpura nimirum indutis.” 

It is not improbable, however, that, though when he 
was raised to the sovereign throne of Britain, the Roman 
power was completely abolished, or become extinct in the 
island, he had in his younger days held some authority 
under the emperors. Indeed, the word comes, applied 
to him by Gildas, would indicate some official situation 
of that nature. 

The next paragraph on the pillar gives us the name of 
the scribe :—‘“ Conmarch pinxit hoc Chirografum rege 
suo poscente Concenn.” Cynvarch executed this inscrip- 
tion at the request of his king, Cyngen. In one catalogue 
of the Genealogy of the Saints, published in the Myvyrian 
Archaiology, we find (sub voce Kynvarch) as follows :— 

“Sanctus Kynvarch appears in the window of the church of 


Llanvair Dyffryn Clwyd. It was Kynvarch who devised the in- 
scription on the stone near Llangollen: ‘Conmarch pinxit hoc 
chirographum Rege suo poscente Concen.’” ; 
Rees, in his essay on the Welsh Saints, says of this 
saint :— 
“Tn another branch of the family of Coel, occurs the name of 
Cynfarch Oer, a chieftain of North Britain, but who afterwards 


3 Myv. Arch., ii., p. 35. 
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became a saint in Wales. He is said to have been the founder 

of Llangynfarch in Maelor (Hope), Flintshire, which was de- 

stroyed by the Saxons in the battle of Bangor Orchard, a.p. 

603; and he is associated with the Virgin Mary as the patron 6f 

Llanfair Dyffryn Clwyd, Denbighshire. His wife was Nefyn, a 

=" of Brychan, by whom he was the father of Urien 
heged.” 

Now, if we date the erection of the monument in the 
ninth century, it is very clear that the above mentioned 
Cynvarch could not have been the person who inscribed 
it, nor have we any means of ascertaining who he was. 

The term pinzit is remarkable, though it has been 
observed by Mr. Westwood that the scribe Mac Regol, 
in the copy of the Gospels at Oxford, commonly called 
the Rushworth Gloss, employs a not dissimilar expres- 
sion :— 

“ Mac Regol dipinzit hoc euangelium.” 


Cynvarch, in conclusion, invokes the blessing of heaven 
upon Cyngen, and all his family and dominions. “ Bene- 
dictio dni in Concenn—in tota familia ejus et in tota 
regione povois usque in—” 

The inscription consists of four different paragraphs, 
and each of them begins with a cross, though Edward 
Llwyd has overlooked the first cross, which, nevertheless, 
is very legible even at the present day. 

The pillar of Eliseg was doubtless originally a cross of 
some kind, and, as such, it gave its name to the field in 
which it is situated, which is still distinguished as “‘ Llwyn 
y groes” (the grove of the cross), as well as to the glen 
in general, “ Pant y groes”’ (the dingle of the cross), and 
“vale of the cross.” 


The stone stands upon a tumulus, which was opened 
about forty-eight years ago. Simpson, in his Account of 
Llangollen, says :— 


“I was so fortunate as to meet with two persons who assisted 
in opening the tumulus before the pillar was re-erected; and 
they gave me the following account :—On digging below the flat 
pedestal in which the base of the pillar had been inserted, they 


4 Myv. Arch., ii., p. 168. 
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came to a layer of pebble stones; and, after having removed 
them, to a large flat slab, on which it seems the body had been 
laid, as they now found the remains of it, guarded round with 
large flat blue stones, and covered at top with the same; the 
whole forming a sort of stone box or coffin. The bones were 
entire, and of very large dimensions. The skull and teeth, which 
were very white and perfect, were particularly sound. My in- 
formants said they believed the skull was sent to Trevor Hall, 
but it was returned, and again deposited, with the rest of the 
bones, in its former sepulchre. By this it should seem that Eliseg 
was not an old man when he was buried here; and it is won- 
derful that greater decomposition had not taken place in twelve 
hundred years. 

“One of the persons who assisted at his exhumation, a very 
old man at the time of my inquiries, and since dead, was huntsman 
to Mr. Lloyd when the tumulus was opened. He said there was 
a large piece of silver coin found in the coffin, which was kept ; 
but that the skull was gilded to preserve it, and was then again 
deposited with its delenl bones. I asked if the bones were 


sound; and he answered, (I give his own words,) ‘O, no sir; 
they broke like gingerbread.’”—(P. 133.) 


We have, in the monument in question, a remarkable 
proof of the late period to which the custom of burying 
in tumuli was carried down by the Britons. That the 
practice was of frequent occurrence in the sixth century, 
though not to the exclusion of churchyard interment, 
we have abundant evidences in the “ Englynion 
Beddau,” and other works of the earlier bards; but the 
writer cannot call to mind a single instance, besides this, 
of a tumulus having been raised over the dead as late 
as the year 773. 

We expect, through the kindness of Mr. Westwood, 
to have a specimen of the inscription engraved for the 
next Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis.° 


As Irae. 


5 The Pillar of Eliseg is about a quarter of a mile distant from 
Valle Crucis Abbey. 
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TENBY CASTLE. 


Tart a castle existed on this site, at a very early period, is the 
only clearly established fact; and, in the absence of all docu- 
mentary evidence, it is useless to conjecture either what was the 
character and extent of the original edifice, or what were its 
means of defence beyond those afforded by its commanding 
position. According to Mr. Fenton, it was taken and entirely 
destroyed by Malgwyn, son of the Lord Rhys, and was never 
restored to its former size or strength. 

Elsewhere it is stated that, in 1189, Richard I. having given 
Isabel, daughter and heiress of Richard de Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, in marriage to William Marshall, 
_ erected Earl of Pembroke, he restored the castle of 

enby. 

From this period to the reign of Elizabeth we have been unable 
at present to discover any notices; but it appears, when the 
armada threatened the coast, and it was quite uncertain where a 
landing might be attempted, the Bishop of St. David’s, and the 
principal people of the county signed a petition, that experienced 
persons should be sent down to consider proper methods of 
defence, and to examine Tenby and Tenby East, which it was 
supposed might easily be made of exceeding strength. In conse- 
quence of this application, it is probable certain repairs were 
effected ; at least a stone exists in the wall, which protected the 
town, inscribed, A. 1588, E. R. 30; and no doubt the castle, or 
whatever remained of it, was not neglected. There is the same 
want of information till 1643; and such notices as have been 
preserved, only relate to the struggles which were made by the 
contending parties for possession. 

In 1643, Tenby was garrisoned for the king. On the 7th of 
March, Colonel Richard Laugharne proceeded to attack Tenby, 
which was taken on the third day. In 1647, Tenby was again 
taken possession of, and garrisoned for the king. 

On the 21st of May, 1648, Cromwell, then before Pembroke, 
thus expressed himself in a letter addressed to the house :—“ The 
reduction of Wales is more difficult than was expected; the 
towns and castles of Pembroke and Tenby being equal to any in 
England, and well provided of all things.’ 

In Whitelock’s Memorials, under June, 1648, are the following 
paragraphs :—“ Letters from Wales, that Overton’s regiment, 
and part of Sir Will. Constable’s regiment, commanded by 
Lieut.-Col. Read, stormed the suburbs of Tenby, and took twenty 
horse, and killed some: that about a week after that, the town 
and castle were surrendered upon mercy to parliament. 

“That the townsmen seeing nothing but ruin, brought the 
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desperate officers and country gentlemen to a compliance, altho 
they had sufficient provision, 300 soldiers, thirty-five guns 
mounted, and twelve barrels of powder.” 

From these seanty notices we may infer that the primary 
object of William Marshall was to protect the harbour, then rising 
into distinction as a sea-port, to afford within its walls a safe and 
convenient stowage for merchandize, and, in case of any sudden 
emergency, a retreat for the weaker portion of the inhabitants of 
the town; but, as Tenby always remained part and parcel of the 
wide domains of the successive Earls of Pembroke, we doubt 
much whether the castle was ever adapted to any thing beyond 
the purpose we have mentioned; and this conjecture derives 
some consideration from the splendid remains of the castle, in 
which they were known to have resided, and from the fact that 
two letters of Jasper Tudor are dated from our Towne of Tenby. 
Cromwell also probably referred to the walls of the town, for 
even when the means of defence were better understood, the 
surrender of the town implied that of the castle also; and an 
additional argument might be founded on the very {trifling re- 
mains which now exist. These consist of the watch-tower, 
depicted in our wood-engraving, and part of the gateway, and 
other fragments of outer walls. 

The latter is said to have been the chief entrance to the castle ; 
but this is doubtful. At all events, the approach must have been 
steep and difficult; and as, immediately within the first arch, 
there was a second gate and portcullis flanking the first, and 
both unusually small, the means of defence at this point were 
considerable. 

The remaining fragments are of no importance, since the larger 
portion are of much later date, and probably were executed long 
after the castle had ceased to be a place of defence. By some, 
these are supposed to have been barracks—by others, store- 
houses ; but from their position, and want of strength, it is more 
likely they were used for purposes connected with trade. 

The situation however must always attract attention ; whilst 
the fact that the Duke of Richmond, aided by a native of the 
place, and in company with his uncle, the Earl of Pembroke, 
effected his escape from the humble harbour below, must lend an 
additional interest to the scene. 

These scanty notices have been chiefly extracted from the 
letter-press description of a series of etchings of Tenby, executed 
by Mr. Norris; a work which does not appear to have attracted 
attention by any means in proportion to its merits, but which has 
certainly preserved many curious fragments of architecture, of 
which no other traces remain. 
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Currespoudenre. 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING ANTIQUARY. 
No. II. 
Yo the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am sorry that some hasty expressions in my 
first, concerning Brecon antiquities, should have given offence 
to any of your friends in that county; and I take the earliest 
opportunity afforded me of apologizing for my inconsiderate use 
of them. Nevertheless, I would refer to the words of Mr. 
Westwood about the Scethrog Stone, in the same number of 
your Journal, for a justification of at least part of my remarks. 
However, antiquaries, of all men in the world, can least afford to 
quarrel: I will the rather congratulate myself on finding that my 
notions of the apathy of the residents in Brecon were erroneous ; 
and I will indulge in the hope that future days may produce from 
among them some one who will give us a new and more extensive 
edition of Jones’ History of that county. The plates in that 
work are very poor ones; and much more is now known of 
Brecknockshire, than when it was compiled. 

Allow me to give a hint to the members of our Association 
who may be occupied in tracing out Roman and British roads,— 
that it does not seem as yet sufficiently proved (1) that Roman 
roads were always straight; nor (2) that they were always 
raised above the soil; nor (3) that they were paved. 

I think it would be well worth their while to inquire how far, 
considering the natural features of any country, especially Wales, 
Roman military engineers were ‘induced to avail themselves of 
physical facilities, or were hindered by physical difficulties, in 
tracing out their lines of communication. Thus, for example, 
would not the Romans be more inclined than we think to follow 
the windings of a mountain valley, rather than go over an arm 
of the mountain itself? Did the Roman road from Pennal to 
Dolgellau ever go over Cadair Idris? I can hardly think it did. 

Again, between Abergavenny and Brecon (1 think), you can 
see what was once the Roman road now serving as a ditch ;— 
the same for the Roman road between Neath and Loughor (near 
the latter place). Whatever might have been the practice in 
Italy, is it sure that the Roman roads were always raised em- 
hedlineete in the British isles ? 

And, for the last point, I suspect that paving was not always 
used by Roman engineers; gravel, rough materials of any kind 
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were heaped up, and left to consolidate. Paving was used in 
many cases, but not in all. 

If my suspicions have any foundation, then I would put the 
following questions to the gentlemen engaged in drawing up and 
collecting materials for the Cambria Romana :— 

1. Are we to pronounce a road to be not Roman, merely 
because it follows a winding instead of a straight course between 
one station and another ? 

2. May not several ancient lanes and horse roads, nearly 
coinciding with the presumed lines of Roman roads, be more 
intimately connected with them than is commonly supposed ? 

3. If the roads were not always paved, what sort of traces of 
their construction may we expect to find;—and how are we to 
ascertain or compare their composition ? 

Would it not be well if you were to publish for distribution 
with the Journal a small skeleton map of Wales, on which those 
antiquaries who are following up this branch of inquiry might 
be able to mark, and compare the results of their verifications and 
discoveries ?—I am &c., 


Lampeter, Sept. 2, 1851. 


A TRAVELLING ANTIQUARY. 


To the Editors of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


GenTLEMEN,—In your July Number “A Travelling Antiquary” 
wishes to be informed respecting an old building, near Lingen, in 
Herefordshire, called the “Abbey,” and likewise as to an alleged 
Roman road intersecting Offa’s Deke in the same district. 

The ruin alluded to is that of the Benedictine Nunnery of 
Lymbroke, founded temp. Richard I. At the dissolution, it was 
valued at £23 17s. 8d.; and the remains, as is usual on the border, 
are much neglected. 

I am not aware of any Roman road with which the dyke 
could have come in contact, from its commencement at Bridge 
Solers on the Wye, to the entrance of it into Montgomeryshire. 
Had the dyke commenced but a few miles in another direction, 
it would probably have crossed the Roman road (the second 
Watling street), leading from Wroxeter to Kenchester. 

Your correspondent touches upon the Caer Caradoc contro- 
versy—it will be a difficult thing to withstand the claim of the 
Breidden. The British post which he inspected, is not in Rad- 
norshire, but in Shropshire, the Teme dividing the two counties. 

Lam &c., W. 
July, 1851. 
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PMisrellaneons Butires, 


ArcumoLoaia CamBrensis.—Our readers will no doubt be 
glad to learn that in future this Journal will be far better illus- 
trated than it has been hitherto; our noble President having 
subscribed £40, Rev. J. M. Traherne £5, and the Cambrian 
Archeological Association £40, towards the illustrations of the 
ensuing year. 

Tue Cross or Grutne.—The following triad is inserted in 
the Myvyrian Archaiology, vol. ii., p. 15 :— 

“The three brave chieftains of the isle of Britain:—Grupnev, 
and Henbrien, and Aedenawg. They would never leave the field of 
battle except on their biers; and they were the three sons of Gleisiar 
of the North, and Haernwedd Vradawg (treacherous) their mother.” 

These brothers are said to have flourished in the sixth century, 
but whether the stone described by Mr. Westwood, apud Arch. 
Camb., New Series, No. VI., and which he there refers generally to 
the eighth or ninth century, can by any possibility be artistically 
two or three hundred years older, so as to square with the triadic 
era, I must leave to his experienced judgment to decide. My 
own opinion is, that there is nothing in the character of the 
letters and style of orthography irreconcilable with that hypo-- 
thesis, though I doubt whether the form and design of the cross 
do not point to a later date——As ITHEL. 

LuanartH, Carpican.—The inscribed and crossed stone in 
the churchyard of this parish, has been moved from its former 
position to one within the church tower, by the joint care of the 
rector and the Rev. Evan Jones, of Aberayron. It is carefully 
laced against the wall, and is ready to be examined by Mr. 

estwood, or any other competent paleographer. 

CroMLECHS IN PEMBROKESHIRE.—We are informed by a 
correspondent that, in a field near Newport, in Pembrokeshire, 
close by the fifth milestone, on the Fishguard road, there are now 
to be seen five cromlechs, ranged as radii of a circle, the diameter 
of which is thirty feet; they have all fallen in, and appear to 
have been until lately covered more or less by a tumulus of earth. 
—Can Mr. Fenton, of Glyn-y-mél, or the Rev. John Jones, of 
Nevern, supply any information about these remains ;—and will 
either of those gentlemen have the kindness to take the proper 
steps for their preservation? Two large meini hirion are also in 
fields by the road-side, between the two towns named above. 

Heieut or THE Brerppen.—An antiquarian friend living at 
the foot of the Breidden, protests against Mr. Ffoulkes’ estimate 
of the height of that mountain, and says that it is certainly 
more than 1300 feet in altitude above the sea, instead of 800. 
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Mr. Ffoulkes did not mean, we fancy, the altitude of the moun- 
tain above the sea, but above the adjacent low lands through 
which the Severn flows. Our correspondent mentions the ide 
tion of a large body of men, perhaps Romans, having been 
intercepted by the natives, and cut off at the foot of the Breidden; 
and tries to account for the name of Buttington, from Woden, or 
Baden ton. There is a confusion of ideas here. He forgets that 
he once showed us the very probable site of a Danish encampment 
ona spur of the Breidden, near Buttington, and mentioning a 
tradition concerning some Danes having wintered there. We 
wish he would follow up this subject ; and also the cognate one of 
tracing the Roman road from Rowton (Rutunium), to Mathrafal 
(Mediolanum). 

A correspondent in North Wales, suggests that the Bugeilan 
fawr and the Bugeilan fach, mentioned by Mr. Ffoulkes in his 
Denbighshire researches, should be interpreted “ big and little 
sheep yards,”—and seems to think that the heaps in question 
may have been connected with sheep-tending. The occurrence of 
white stones, he observes, is a very common circumstance.on the 
hills where Mr. Ffoulkes was operating. 

AERvVEN.—We would call the attention of Mr. Stephens, to a 
document on “the Principal Territories of Britain,” printed in 
the Iolo MSS. p. 476, which may assist him in determining the 
situation of Aerven. In it Gwynedd is said to extend “from 
Cantrev Orddwyv to Menai, including also AzRveEN and Teyrn- 
llwg.” Teyrnllwg, “from AERvEN to Argoed Derwennydd,” and 
Powis to be “ between AERVEN, the extremity of Teyrnllwg, the 
borders of Fferyllwg, and Cantrev Orddwyv.” 

AserystwitH GuipE.—By Thomas Owen Morgan, Esq.— 
On the first appearance of this neat little publication two years 
since we noticed it. We are glad to find it has since reached a 
second edition, and that it is “considerably enlarged,” and, we 
may ourselves add, tmproved. The legend of the inundation of 
Cantref y Gwelod is supported and confirmed by many instances 
elsewhere, where similar catastrophes have occurred within the 
date of the historic period. 

Errata.—In Mr. Freeman’s paper on “ Monmouthshire An- 
tiquities,” p. 192 of the present volume, the following was 
printed :—‘ Any extended criticism, the abbey of Tintern is too 
well known, and would require too great a space, for any remarks 
on it to be introduced here.” It should be:—“The abbey of 
Tintern is at once too well known, and would require too great 
a space for any extended criticism, for any remarks,” &c. Also, 
in p. 201, “ Barton” is twice printed for “ Burton.” 
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Cambrian Archeological Association. 


FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, TENBY, 
AUGUST 20TH To 26TH, 1851. 
Presitent, 
The Right Honourable the EARL oF CAWDOR. 


Coral Committer, 
W. Richards, Esq., Mayor of Tenby, | Rev. J. Jones, Nevern, 








Chairman, W. M. Jones, Esq., 
Lieut.-Col. Wedgwood, Vice-Chairman | Dr. Lawrence, 
and Treasurer, W. Lock, Esq., 
Rev. G. W. Birkett, | J. P. Ord, Esq., 
Captain Brett, | J. L. Puxley, Esq., 
Mr. J. Davies, | J. Rees, Esq., 
J. H. Dobson, Esq., | H. Sanders, Esq., 
Rey. T. Dunn, | Rev. G. N. Smith, 
Mr. W. G. W. Freeman, | W. B. Williams, Esq., M.C., 
J. Gwynne, Esq., E. Wilson, Esq. 


Loc. Sec. Pembrokeshire, 
F. D. DysTER, Esq., 


Rev. JAMES ALLEN, Castlemartin, 
Secretaries. 
Rev. J. Boys SMITH, 


Tue Fifth Annual Meeting of the Association was held on Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Monday, and Tuesday, 20th, 21st, 
22nd, 23rd, 25th, and 26th August, 1851. 


Wenpnespay, Auaust 20TH. 


The General Committee met at ten A.M. to audit the accounts and 
arrange the preliminaries for the Meeting, and for the following year. 


EVENING MEETING. 


In the unavoidable absence of W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., of Peniarth, 
the Rev. J. Montgomery Traherne moved that the Earl of Cawdor, 
the President elect, should take the chair: the motion was seconded 
by Thomas Allen, Esq., of Freestone. 

The Earl of Cawdor, on taking the chair, pointed out the high im- 
portance of the study which was the express object of the Society’s 
existence, and the occasion of their meeting at Tenby. It was a grave 
error to suppose that the scope of archeology was confined to matters 
of merely local interest ; it had a far higher value—the elucidation of 
general history by the means of existing monuments. These were our 
sole record of the earliest inhabitants of the country; we had little beside 
these to inform us concerning its Roman masters; and they supplied 
a large part of the history of later ages. Among the chapters of 
medieval history for which there was little documentary evidence, and 
the proof of which must be in a measure left to the archeologist, not 
the least remarkable was that which related to the Flemish immigration 
into Pembrokeshire. To this the attention of the Society would 
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doubtless be directed during the ensuing meeting; he was therefore 
anxious to notice one curious question connected with it, the disap- 
pearance, namely, of the Flemish language from the district which 
that people were said to have occupied. In relation to this he men- 
tioned a fact, which had been hitherto little noticed, and which is 
detailed in Sir H. Ellis’ Collection of Letters. One Rees Griffith, 
writing to Cardinal Wolsey, mentions the introduction of a large body 
of Irish into Pembrokeshire, amounting to not less than twenty 
thousand. These immigrants filled the towns of Haverfordwest, 
Pembroke, and Tenby, and in the place last mentioned were extremely 
disorderly ; indeed, the mayor of Tenby had been so far from repres- 
sing them, that he had actually headed them in sundry tumults. 
There were whole villages full of them, and in almost every parish 
a fourth of the population were Irish. This irruption was traced to 
the Earl of Desmond’s rebellion. His lordship proceeded to observe 
that the country was now on the eve of a revolution, greater than it 
had ever undergone before, and not the less complete that it was a 
peaceful one ; a revolution which would have the effect of developing 
the natural resources of the county, and opening its great harbour to 
the commerce of the western hemisphere ; he alluded to the probable 
completion of a railway to Milford Haven. This work, important as 
it was, and desirable as it was, would not be without its pernicious 
effects on the relics and traditions of past ages; and it was therefore 
absolutely necessary for archeologists at the present time to note and 
describe accurately existing monuments, and to catch the voice of 
tradition, which was fast passing away. In one important instance, 
connected with this county, he was happy to say that this was being 
done ; but he felt that much more might, and ought, to be done. He 
therefore suggested that a statistical survey might be commenced with 
advantage, of the kind which had been so successfully carried out in 
Scotland, through the instrumentality of the parochial clergy. He 
merely threw this out as a hint, and in the event of its being acted on, 
felt that the antiquarian portion of the work could not be placed in 
fitter hands, than in those of the Cambrian Archeological Association. 
The Rev. W. Basil Jones then read the following 


ReEporT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1850-51:— 


“Tt is the first duty of the Committee, in addressing the Society on 
this occasion, to call the attention of its members to the official changes 
which have taken place since the last meeting, as well as those which 
they recommend to be made at the present one. The foremost and 
most important is the resignation of the chair, by Mr. Wynne, to the 
Earl of Cawdor, who has laid the Association under a deep debt of 
obligation by undertaking the office of President. The Committee 
trust that the Association will find an opportunity of expressing its 

titude to the late President for his zealous activity on its behalf 
rom the commencement of its existence, and especially during his 
year of office. 

“The Committee have arranged that the following members of its 
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body shall retire from office, in accordance with Rule 1V.:—The Ven. 
Archdeacon Williams, the Rev. R. R. Parry Mealy, and the Ven. 
Archdeacon Newcome; and they recommend that their places be sup- 
plied by Howel Gwyn, Esq., M.P., the Rev. Edmund Melvill, M.A., 
Chancellor of St. David's, and Thomas Wright, Esq. These names 
will be placed in the public room during the meeting, and it is in the 
power of any member to add the names of other candidates; and the 
election will take place on the last evening. 

“The Committee also recommend that the Very Rev. the Dean of 
St. David’s, the Rev. the President of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., F.S.A., be elected Vice-Presidents ; and 
they have to announce that W. Wynne Ffoulkes, Esq., has been 
elected a General Secretary, and J. Joseph, Esq., a Local Secretary 
for Brecknockshire, in addition to those who now fill the office. 

“ The Committee are bound to congratulate the Society on — 
in a district so peculiarly rich in medieval remains, as well as one whic 
plays so important a part in the history of that period, as the Anglia 
Transwalliana, or Englishry of Pembrokeshire. They confidently 
expect that this meeting will be the means of eliciting much valuable 
and interesting information relative to the history and antiquities of 
this neighbourhood, and bearing on the past state of the various popu- 
lations which have occupied it. They have also to announce that 
Ludlow has been selected as the next place for the Annual Congress ; 
and that a deputation has been received from the town of Brecon, 
bearing a resolution of the Town Council of that borough, and accom- 

anied by a requisition, signed by a large number of the principal 
inhabitants of the town and county, inviting the Society to hold its 
meeting there in the year 1853. 

“ The Committee have the satisfaction to inform the Association, that 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, the Architectural 
Society of the Archdeaconry of Northampton, and the Kilkenny 
Archeological Society, have entered into an alliance with the Asso- 
ciation, for the mutual exchange of their publications and notices, and 
the general furtherance of their common objects. They have to add 
that efforts have been made to establish a system of correspondence 
with other countries wholly or partly Celtic, and, in particular, with 
Ireland and Cornwall. 

“In order to facilitate the last mentioned object, and enable the Com- 
mittee to carry out their duties more effectually, they recommend that 
Rule IV. stand thus :— 

“The Government of the Association shall be vested in a Committee, consisting 
of a President, with all such members as shall have been elected to fill that office, 
six or more Vice-Presidents, a General Treasurer, two or more General Secretaries, 
seventeen or more Local Secretaries (viz., one at least for each county of the Princi- 


pality and the Marches), with all such Corresponding Secretaries as the Committee 
shall think fit to appoint, and twelve or more ordinary members.’ 


The amended rule, with the new parts underlined, will be placed in 
the room, and subjected to the votes of the Society at the last meeting. 
“The results of the Society’s labours during the past year have 
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taken a new and extended form, in the publication of a Supplemental 
Volume to the Arch@ologia Cambrensis. This volume contains, with 
other papers, Mr. Williams’ Glossary of British Terms of Dress and 
Armour, which is at length published in a complete form. Of the 
Papers published in the other Numbers of the Journal, the Committee 
are particularly bound to notice those which form a series, an.i among 
them, Mr. Freeman’s Notes on the Architectural Antiquities of Mon- 
mouthshire, and Mr. Morgan’s Historical and Traditional Notices of 
Owain Glyndwr; to be followed, as the Committee trust, by similar 
researches on the part of both those gentlemen into the historical and 
architectural antiquities of this county. To these must be added Mr. 
Westwood’s Papers on Early Inscribed Stones in Wales, and Mr. 
Ffoulkes’ Series on the Tumuli of Denbighshire, together with the valu- 
able criticisms on the supposed works of Taliesin, by the author of the 
Literature of the Kymry. The Committee hail Mr. Stephens’ labours 
as the first application of modern criticism to works whose genuineness 
has been either received without hesitation, or hastily rejected ; and 
they cannot help noticing, as a new illustration of the story of Colum- 
bus and the egg, the fact, that Mr. Stephens has tried the poems of 
Taliesin by a simple and somewhat obvious test, which had been pre- 
viously overlooked—the principle, namely, that a poem cannot well 
have been written before the occurrence of the actions which it de- 
scribes. In addition to these, the Committee are bound to notice with 
gratitude Mr. Ffoulkes’ Essay on the Site of the last Battle of Carac- 
tacus; a masterly paper, by Mr. Knight, on the Insurrection of 
Llewelyn Bren; and Mr. Clarke’s magnificent monograph on Cuer- 
philly Castle. They are happy to announce that the gentleman last 
mentioned has contributed for this meeting a paper on another of the 
South-Welsh castles, which owes its present excellent condition to its 
careful preservation by the proprietor, the President of this Society. 

“The Committee purpose to lay before the Society its financial posi- 
tion and prospects at the last evening meeting.” 

The Bishop of St. David’s rose to move the adoption of the report, 
which, so far as it went, gave a very encouraging view of the state and 
prospects of the Association. He need not say that this gave him great 
satisfaction, as he had watched the formation and growth of the Society 
with deep interest, although he had not been able to attend any of its 
earlier meetings. He considered that the founders of this Society 
had been both wise and fortunate in selecting a limited but very fruitful 
field of research. Their end was two-fold—speculative and practical. 
The former was the scientific study of antiquities without any imme- 
diate practical object, and it was occupied both with written memorials, 
and with (what he would call) the unlettered monuments of antiquity ; 
the latter being, if less explicit, more trustworthy evidences, in pro- 
portion as all human compositions must contain a certain alloy of 
error. The further we carry our researches backwards, the more im- 
portant do these unlettered monuments become, in proportion as con- 
temporary history fails us. It was thus that men were enabled to 
investigate the traces of the earliest ages ; it was chiefly thus that they 
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went from Norman to Saxon, and from Saxon to Roman, and came 
at last (if they could come) to the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
The practical part of the Society’s work consisted in the preservation 
and restoration of antiquities. Now, a distinction must be drawn 
between preservation and restoration. Preservation was due to all 
ancient, but now useless, objects, whether Druidical cromlechs, Roman 
camps, or Buronial castles. These were of high interest and historic 
value, and it was our duty to keep them as much as possible unim- 
paired, and to hand them down to posterity such as we have inherited 
them. But no one would think of restoring such objects; restoration 
belonged to another class of antiquities—those which had a present 
use, and above all, to those in which he was most nearly interested, 
he meant our ancient churches. And here he felt that their present 
requirements might in some instances come into collision with the 
demands of archeology. The absolute necessity for putting an ancient 
church into decent and substantial repair, might sometimes cause the 
restoration to be made in a way that would neither satisfy the taste, 
nor bear the scientific criticism, of the architectural antiquary. Still 
he felt that it was better to repair it in any way, than not at all; 
although he was fully aware that a correct restoration would, in many 
cases, require no additional outlay, or a very trifling addition. In 
their purposed excursion to the ancient Cathedral Church of St. 
David’s, the Society would see a marked instance of what he had 
been saying. It had been found necessary to fill up the south tran- 
sept for the parish service, in a manner that perhaps would not be 
approved of by a correct architectural taste, which would probably 
have preferred restoring it to its primitive beauty and uselessness. In 
conclusion, his lordship adverted to the Journal of the Society, the 
Archeologia Cambrensis, a publication of which the matter, typo- 
graphy, and illustrations, reflected great credit on the contributors, the 
Editors, and the Publisher. He was sorry t6 find scattered throughout 
its pages occasional expressions of despondency, expressions which he 
regarded as wholly uncalled for.1_ They must remember that the Society 
was as yet a new thing; it had not yet completed the first lustrum of 
its existence ; and it had still a great work before it. The local anti- 
quities of a large part of Wales were wholly unknown. The history 
of two of its most important counties was yet unwritten ; he would not 
speak of Radnorshire, but he would call the attention of the Society 
to the remarkable fact, that there was no history of Caermarthenshire, 
or of Glamorganshire.* Here was a task worthy of the Society’s best 
efforts, and he felt assured that it had members who might produce a 
history unequalled by any county history yet written. 

The Rev. J. M. Traherne seconded the motion, which was unani- 
mously carried. 

The Secretary then detailed the arrangements of the meeting. 


1 It is only the wearer that knows where the shoe pinches.—EDD. ARCH. CAMB, 

2The Bishop might have added the six counties of North Wales; but as his 
Lordship’s hearers were almost wholly South-Welsh, the argument would have had 
no additional force.—Epp. ARCH. CAMB. 
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Tuurspay, Auaust 21st. 
EXCURSION. 


The objects proposed for the day’s excursion were the various anti- 
— of Penally and Manorbeer, the church at Hodgeston, the 
omestic remains at Trefloyn, and the barrows known as Carew and 
Norchard Beacons. The first object that presented itself was a ruined 
house at Penally, a specimen of the peculiar domestic architecture of 
the district, which must have been a mansion of considerable pre- 
tensions, and which in its present state has picturesque, as well as 
architectural, attractions of no mean order. The party next proceeded 
to the church, a typical specimen of the smaller churches of the dis- 
trict, with the characteristic tower, vaulted roof, squints, kc. This 
building bad just undergone “ restoration,” and the general opinion of 
the visitors seemed to be, that the windows, which had been inserted 
instead of the old sashes, displayed a judicious appreciation of the local 
style, but that the air of antiquity, and indeed the character of the 
building, had been much obliterated by the plastering and scoring of 
the root. Some unwarrantable tampering with the chancel arch seemed 
also to have taken place. From Penally the visitors continued their 
course to Manorbeer, where their attention was first attracted by the 
stately castle, the reputed birth-place of Giraldus Cambrensis. Many 
however of the architectural antiquaries considered it exceedingly 
doubtful whether any portion of the present structure was as old as hie 
time. The castle contains work of various subsequent dates, and is 
especially remarkable for its close approximation to the domestic work 
of the district. The church, which was next visited, lies to the south 
of the castle, on the slope of the hill forming the other side of the 
ravine lying between the two buildings. The whole aspect of the 
small bay, with its shore, partly rocky, and partly sandy, and these 
two venerable structures in its immediate vicinity, is extremely striking. 
The peculiarities of the church were pointed out by Mr. Freeman; it 
presents one of the most picturesque outlines of the Pembrokeshire 
churches, especially when viewed from the rising ground to the south- 
west. Its internal architecture is of the rudest and most extraordinary 
character, and will be commented on at large in another place. Some 
small domestic ruins in the neighbourhood of the church were also 
examined ; after which the party proceeded to the “ cromlech” on the 
slope immediately over the bay. Some observations on the cromlech 
were made by the Rev. G. N. Smith, who allowed its use to be in the 
main sepulchral, but considered that it might also have been used for 
sacrifice to the manes of the departed, alleging the Homeric instance 
of Achilles and Patroclus. In opposition to this view Mr. Freeman 
quoted the argument of M. Worsaae, that, had the cromlech been 
designed in any case as an altar, the flat side of the top stone would 
have been placed uppermost, instead of the reverse. From this argu- 
ment, however, Earl Cawdor and the Bishop of St. David’s dissented. 
Some difficulties were also raised by Mr. Babington, and other mem- 
bers, as to whether this particular object were a cromlech at all, and 
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not simply an accidental formation, or, at all events, only partially 
improved by art. Some remarkable fissures in the rock, at a small 
distance from the cromlech, were then explored ; but there was not 
time to examine the camp marked in the Ordnance map. The next 
point was Hodgeston Church, where a beautiful Decorated chancel, 
of the school of Bishop Gower, has been added to a small nave and 
tower of the usual local type. This pleasing structure is at present 
in a state of extreme dilapidation, the windows being blocked and 
partially destroyed, and the roof in a condition of umalite decay. A 
strong opinion, approved by the bishop, was expressed in favour of 
its thorough, though necessarily gradual, restoration. 

This was the extreme limit of the excursion. It had been designed 
to visit the domestic ruins at Trefloyn, and the two supposed barrows 
called Carew and Norchard Beacons. Time however failed for in- 
specting these interesting objects by the members then present. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The Earl of Cawdor took the chair at half-past seven, when 

Mr. Allen stated that he had commenced a paper on the subject of 
the Flemish colony in Pembrokeshire, when he had been shone 
that one had been already published in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
on referring to which he found that it noticed nearly all the historical 
authorities on the subject. He would therefore content himself by 


mentioning the names of a few other writers, and his own views 
drawn from an investigation of all of them. Of the fact that, early in 
the twelfth century, a colony of Flemings was sent into Pembroke- 
shire, no one could doubt who had taken the trouble to look into the 
accounts given of it by early chroniclers. Of these, two or three may 
be considered as writing contemporaneously with the occurrences they 
relate—viz., William of Malmesbury, Giraldus Cambrensis, and 
Hoveden. From the first two of these, extracts are to be found in the 
paper already referred to, and their dates; and Hoveden, who was 
clerk to Henry II., says that the colony sent into Pembrokeshire came 
from Northumberland, which statement is important, as fixing their 
previous settlement, and confirming other writers, who concur in 
sending a Flemish colony from Northumberland and Cumberland into 
Wales. It would seem, however, that an error has prevailed, from 
confounding the military Flemish, who came into Pembrokeshire with 
Strongbow and the Norman conquerors of the country, with the 
colonies sent here in 1111 by Henry I., and later, by Henry II., about 
1153. These colonies seem to have been by no means military in 
their character, but composed mainly of artificers and masons, whose 
craft was required for building the castles and fortresses which the 
military required as places of protection against the native population. 
During the reigns of William the Conqueror and his son William 
Rufus, multitudes of Flemings were already in England, many of 
them having arrived in the service of the Norman invaders, and others, 

rhaps adventurers, who had been induced to visit the country which 

illiam I, had won, and of whom the Conqueror made much use, in 
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employing them to keep down the rebellious spirit of the natives, 
especially the more distant, and therefore more turbulent, Welsh. 
Flanders and Normandy, too, were then under one head, the Count of 
Flanders ; and, among the earliest of the conventions given in Rymer’s 
Feedera, is one by which Count Robert of Flanders agrees, for a cer- 
tain sum of money, to send troops of his into England whenever called 
upon so to do by the king. But it was not till after Pembrokeshire 
had been overrun by Norman, Flemish, and English invaders, all 
under one standard, that in a.p. 1111, Henry I. sent into the county, 
what is described by the chroniclers as the first Flemish settlement 
here, and whose arrival is sometimes attributed to an overflow of the 
sea in Flanders, which deprived them of all means of subsistence at 
home, and sometimes to their being out of work in England, and re- 
quired to build border castles in Wales. For this latter account we 
are indebted to Matthew of Westminster, and Matthew Paris, who, 
when speaking of Carlisle, state that William Rufus resolved to rebuild 
the walls of that city, which had been in ruins for about 200 years ; 
for which purpose he brought there a number of Flemings, who erected 
the fortifications for him, and who were then removed by him into 
North Wales and Anglesey. This account, though not exactly coin- 
ciding with that of Hoveden, already mentioned, agrees in fixing one 
of the most northern counties of England as the district from which 
Flemings were sent into Wales ; though there is certainly a discrepancy 
as to the exact spot to which, and from which, they came. The truth, 
then, probably is, that the colony of a.p. 1111, temp. Henry I., was 
composed of artizans, principally masons, who were employed to build 
the Pembrokeshire castles, and who, from their humble origin, were 
less likely to leave lasting memorials of their habitation of the country, 
save those which they were introduced to erect. Of other indications 
which remain to this day of the Flemish settlement here, but few are 
to be found. The round chimneys, terminating at the base in square 
ovens, and forming one end of a dwelling-house, are said to be of 
Flemish origin. So is the peculiar shut-up bed found in most of the 
Pembrokeshire cottages. Of names, some are doubtful, none certainly 
Flemish. Of the former are Kemp and Voyle; but if the fact of the 
Flemings having come here rested on the traces now remaining of them, 
it could not by any means be considered as proved. A difficulty 
occurs as to their language, which has entirely passed away, though 
usually the most enduring of all the characteristics which immigrators 
take with them into a foreign country. The absence, however, of the 
Flemish tongue may be accounted for in two ways; first, by the fact 
already noticed, that the Flemish colony was neither numerous or 
influential, but such as would easily merge among the inhabitants they 
found in Pembrokeshire on their arrival, to the extinction of their own 
principal features; and next, by the swarms of Irish which, in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, came over from Ireland, to such an 
extent that an historian of the latter period, George Owen, who wrote 
about 1603, thus speaks of them :—* As for the Irishmen, they are so 
poudred among the inhabitants of Rouse and Castell Martin, that in 
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every village you shall find the 3rd, 4th, or 5th householder an Irish- 
man, and now of late they swarm more than in times past, by reason 
of those late wars in Ireland; and if it so continue for the time to 
come, in short they are like to match the other inhabitants in number. 
These for the most part use and speak here the English tongue, yet in 
such sort that all men can discern them to be that country people, as 
also by the rudeness of their manners, for the servant will usually thou 
his master, and thinketh it no offence. As many as come out of the 
county of Wexford say they understand no Irish, neither doth any 
well understand English. They are so increased that there are whole 
parishes inhabited by the Irish, having not one English or Welsh but 
the parson of the parish.” 

T. O. Morgan, Esq., read a portion of a paper, consisting of notices 
of the subsequent history of the Englishry. 

The Bishop of St. David’s said he had listened with pleasure to Mr. 
Allen’s statement, but thought that gentleman had not laid sufficient 
stress on certain important passages in the Welsh Chronicle. He 
would not undertake on this occasion to say how far they were 
authentic; but, assuming them to be so, they certainly contained 
valuable information on this point—besides, they bore stron 
internal evidence of truth. There were three passages in the Welsh 
Chronicle that contained a reference to this subject, on only one of 
which Mr. Allen had commented, and that the least important, and 
therefore his quotation and reference appeared to his lordship hardly 
an explanation of such a settlement as was undoubtedly made in this 
county. The first and most important notice in the Welsh Chronicle 
is that wherein it is stated that, about the years 1106-8, the sandhills 
on the coast of Flanders were in many places carried away by a storm, 
and the sea inundated a large tract of country. This calamity occasioned 
a large body of the inhabitants to seek an asylum in England, where 
they were kindly received by Henry I., and by his — they 
dispersed themselves in various parts of the country. In consequence, 
however, of their committing various annoyances, the king expelled them 
from England, but allowed them to settle themselves in the district of 
Roos, tar Panbvahiohive whence they gradually disappeared. On the 
credit of the same history it is further stated that, in the year 1116, a 
second inundation of the same coast took place, which drove another 
body of the Flemings into England; and that Henry sent this body 
also into Pembrokeshire, assigning to them the district which had 
before been given to their countrymen. This account of a second 
inundation could hardly be a mistake of the chronicler, as he refers to 
the account of the former inundation, and assigns an additional cause for 
the second settlement ; for it appears that a pestilence had swept away 
a great number of his people, and the king sent the last arrived 
Flemings, with letters of recommendation to their relatives, to supply 
the loss occasioned by the pestilence. There is undoubtedly some 
difficulty in accepting these accounts of calamities so nearly alike, 
and at so short an interval the one after the other; nor is it clear 
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what part of Flanders would be liable to such a calamity. The third 
and last reference in the Welsh Chronicle stated that, about the year 
1155, Henry II. banished all the Flemings whom King Stephen had 
brought in, and sent them to their “cousins” in West Wales. These 
last were the immigrants to which Mr. Allen’s remarks applied ; 
and it seemed quite clear that they could not be extended to the first 
and most important settlement noticed in the Welsh Chronicle, in 
the time of Henry I. It might also be true that this latter body 
might be those who had been employed as builders at Carlisle, but 
their influence must have been extremely limited. 

Mr. Freeman felt great diffidence in speaking on any historical 
question in the presence of so illustrious an historian as the bishop of 
this diocese; as, however, his lordship had to some extent anticipated 
the remarks he had himself intended to make, he had the less fear of 
running counter to so eminent an authority in any other respect. These 
subjects required a very strong application of sound historical criticism ; 
it was not sufficient to use the terms, “ conquest,” “settlement,” &c., 
unless we fully realized what we understood by them, whether a com- 
plete extermination, expulsion, or assimilation of the former inhabitants, 
or any smaller degree of territorial or merely political. conquest. 
The most patent evidence in any case is that of language: unless 
under some very extraordinary circumstances, as in the case of the 
countries subjugated by Rome, a whole people does not change its 
language. Now here we have the primd facie fact that in the greatest 
part of Wales the Welsh language was retained, while in three isolated 
districts, one of Pembroke and two of Glamorgan, a Teutonic dialect 
was the universal speech of the people. The natural inference was 
that a complete change of population had taken place. Of the his- 
torical facts which had been cited, Mr. Freeman was most disposed to 
lay stress on the immigration of those Flemings who were said to have 
been driven out of their own country by an inundation; neither the 
military nor the architectural colonists would be either sufficient in 
numbers or suited by their habits to form the general population of the 
district. The difficulty Mr. Allen had expressed with regard to the 
loss of the Flemish and adoption of the English language Mr. Free- 
man did not feel. It must be remembered that “ English,” in our 
sense, did not exist at the time of the Flemish immigration; modern 
English was indeed the legitimate descendant of the old Anglo-Saxon, 
but was so changed in the lapse of ages that the discourse of an 
Englishman of the eleventh or twelfth century would be entirely un- 
intelligible to his posterity. Again, at that period, the Anglo-Saxon 
and Flemish tongues probably differed much less from each other than 
their modern representatives. He had himself observed that the 
peasantry of this district spoke a very peculiar dialect, and he threw 
out the hint whether, on examination, this might not be found to be 
the remains of the old Flemish tongue, standing in the same relation 
to it as the dialect of the north of England confessedly did to the old 
Scandinavian. . 
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The Rev. J. M. Traherne said that, at the meeting of the British 
Association at Swansea, in 1848, he had some discussion with the 
learned Dr. Latham on the subject of the Flemish settlement in 
Gower. He promised to make an inquiry as to any peculiarities in 
the dialect of Gower; but the result threw no light on the point. At 
the recent meeting of the Archeological Institute at Bristol, he had 
conversed with that eminent authority Mr. Edwin Guest, who had 
investigated the matter when in Gower, and with no better success. 
As to “cfosed beds,” or rather bedsteads, they could not be deemed 
to prove anything connected with Flanders—forty years ago such 
beds were common in Glamorganshire. He quite agreed with the 
Right Rev. Prelate’s remarks made on the last evening, and regretted 
that no history of the counties of Caermarthen and Glamorgan has yet 
appeared. Thirty years ago he had issued a set of queries such as 
the noble earl had recommended, and, to the best of his recollection, 
he had received only one set of replies, and that was from an eminent 
individual who had much public business on his hands, the late Dean 
of the Arches, Sir John Nicholl. At present, no doubt, one might 
hope for a better result. He had been for years a collector, and would 
gladly co-operate with others as far as Glamorgan is concerned. Such 
a work requires that many individuals should put their shoulders to 
the wheel—one cannot every day meet with a Hallam or a Thirlwall. 


Fripay, Aucust 22np. 
EXCURSION. 


To-day a large party visited Carew Castle, and the churches of 
Gumfreston and St. Florence. The former magnificent ruin, so ne- 
glected by its proprietor, is generally known, and naturally provided 
no small store of interest and attraction for antiquarian visitors. 
The two churches are among the best small specimens of the local 
style peculiar to Ponivehealies ; Gumfreston is especially remark- 
able for the apsidal baptistery on the north side. The party proceeded 
by way of St. Florence to Carew, where they examined the church 
and castle, and the splendid early cross standing near the latter. 
In the inspection of the castle, some little controversy arose among 
the visitors as to the position of the chapel; but the general opinion 
seemed to be that the building commonly shown as the chapel really 
was designed for that purpose. The party returned to Tenby by 
Gumfreston and Scotsborough, where they inspected the ruins of the 
ancient manor-house. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The Association met as usual in the Assembly Rooms about half- 
past seven o’clock—the Earl of Cawdor in the chair. 

The Secretary read the following communication from Sir Thomas 
Pasley, Captain Superintendent of the Pembroke Dockyard, in refe- 
rence to a remarkable discovery at Pater :— 
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“ During the pro of the excavations in the year 1844, by the 
workmen employed by Mr. Henderson, the contractor for the extension 
of the new boundary wall of the royal dockyard, a number of skeletons 
have been found deposited about three feet below the surface of a 
meadow, near Pater Church. These relics of humanity appear to 
have been consigned to their ‘ quiet resting-places’ without coffins, as 
no vestige of any, either wood or stone, could be discovered. On 
being exposed to view, they were found lying with their heads towards 
the east,’ surrounded with stones rudely placed on their edges, and 
arranged in a coffin-like form, but without a slab either underneath or 
above them. Twenty-eight skulls have already been taken up. One 
of the most perfect skeletons measured six feet four inches from the 
ankle-bone to the crown of the head. Many speculations are indulged 
in as to the origin of this cemetery, which is evidently of — anti- 
quity ; but, whatever may be conjectured, it is quite unlikely that 
anything certain can now be known on the subject, though, as a matter 
of fact, it may be deserving of being placed on record ; it is however 
not improbable that, from the tower still standing amongst the ruins 
in good preservation, it was the burial-ground attached to some 
monastic institution. It is to be regretted that neither history nor 
tradition throws any light on this interesting subject. All that can 
now be collected is, that the ruins of Pater, or Patrick Church, were 
formerly the residence of David de Patrickchurch, whose daughter 
and sole heiress, Ellen, about the Ist of Henry VI., married John 
Adams, Esq., of Buckspool, and brought him a large dowry, (the 
whole of that peninsula from Cosheston to Pennarmouth,) several of 
whose posterity, in the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, served in parliament for the town of Pembroke.” 

Mr. Freeman read a paper on the “ Architectural Antiquities of 
South Pembrokeshire.” 

The Rev. H. Hey Knight read a paper on “The Doctrine of the 
Myth, and a passage of Diodorus.” 

A paper was afterwards read by the Rev. W. Basil Jones, on cer- 
tain “ Extracts from the Liber Communis of St. David’s Cathedral.” 
Mr. Jones confined himself to a roll of expenses of the year 1384, and 
deduced from it the amount of the wages of labour, and the prices of 
food, materials, and manufactured articles, at the period. 

The Rev. H. Griffiths, President of the Brecon Independent 
College, said he would not at that late hour venture to detain them 
beyond a few minutes. In common with all around him, he felt 
deeply indebted to their Secretary, for the singularly interesting and 
instructive extracts with which they have just been favoured, as pre- 
paratory to the intended visit to St. David’s. He thought, however, it 
would not be desirable to limit themselves exclusively to the Cathedral 
and Palace, as there were many other objects in the neighbourhood— 
Early British, Roman, and Medizeval—eminently worthy of attention. 


3 One at least of the skeletons exhumed during the visit of the Society was found 
with the head to the west.—T. O. M. 
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Indeed, he hardly knew of a spot in Wales so rich and varied in its 
remains. Should the weather prove favourable, he trusted a large 
number of members would attend; as an inducement to which, he 
need only remind them, that Pope Calixtus had pronounced two 
pilgrimages to Menevia as equal in value to one to Rome herself. 


SaturpDay, Auaust 23rp. 
EXCURSION. 


A large party, under the guidance of Mr. T. Allen, started this 
morning, being much favoured by the weather, on an excursion to 
Pembroke, and the objects of interest in its neighbourhood. Pro- 
ceeding up the Ridgeway, they first stopped at Norchard Beacon, but 
there seemed some fatality connected with the examination of that 
object, as, on the Treasurer’s stating that there was a probability of its 
being actually opened on Monday, it was again agreed to postpone it. 
The next point was Lamphey, where the church was first inspected ; 
the building has been fearfully modernized, but, besides one of the 
most characteristic towers, it retains two lancet windows in the chancel, 
of much finer work than is usual in the neighbourhood, and also the 
most elaborate of the type of Norman font common throughout the 
district. The church, however, did not claim any lengthened exami- 
nation, and the visitors speedily betook themselves to the magnificent 
remains of the episcopal palace. This building has been usually attri- 
buted to Bishop Gower, on the strength of the parapet, which is sup- 
posed to resemble those of his erection at St. David’s and Swansea. 
Mr. Babington and Mr. Freeman, however, after an attentive exami- 
nation, gave it as their decided opinion that, if the ae were 
Gower’s, he could at least have built nothing else, the whole buildin 
being either earlier or later than his time, an Early English shell, wit 
Perpendicular insertions and additions. And even with regard to the 
parapet, which, it may be observed, does not extend to the whole 
building, they inclined to the belief, from the coarseness and poverty 
of the work, compared with the other two examples, that it was a 
clumsy imitation of Gower’s erections by some later artist. Mr. 
Moggridge, on the other hand, suggested that this might be of earlier 
— than Gower, and that it was improved by him in the other 

uildings. 

+ 0g Lamphey the party proceeded to Pembroke. The length of 
the excursion causing minor objects to be, to a certain extent, passed 
by, it was found impossible to examine in detail either the church of 
St. Mary, or the domestic antiquities of the town; these were neces- 
sarily sacrificed to the superior importance of the castle and Monkton 
Priory. The former excited great attention, and an interesting dis- 
cussion arose as to some of the disputed points connected with its 
architecture. It was unanimously agreed that the portion shown as 
the chapel, was indisputably the ne strongly resembling that at 
Lamphey ; but the real position of the chapel gave rise to some con- 
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troversy. Mr. Basil Jones, and others, had considered the portion 
shown as the chamber of King Henry VII., to be really the chapel; 
but, on further examination, Messrs. Babington and Freeman consi- 
dered that the building nearly adjoining the round tower, and at right 
angles to the hall, presented most signs of an ecclesiastical character, 
although it was unusually large for a castle chapel, and the altar end 
being destroyed, the usual evidence could not be drawn from that 
portion. Some members confirmed this view by a tradition to that 
effect, and a warning formerly given to boys not to play in that portion 
of the ruins on account of its consecrated character. 

The next point was Monkton Priory. A lecture on the architecture 
of the building was here delivered by Mr. Freeman, who pointed out 
in detail the peculiarities to which he had briefly adverted in his paper 
of the evening before. A question was raised by the Rev. James 
Allen as to the sedilia ; some appearances in the wall where the ashlar 
had been knocked away, which had been unnoticed by Mr Freeman, 
leading him to the belief that they had been originally higher and not 
so wide as at present. Mr. Penson however expressed his conviction, 
as a practical architect, that the appearances in question were merely 
constructive, and that the existing canopied seats are the original ones. 
Some attention was excited by an ancient building on the way to 
the priory, which Mr. Babington thought was more probably a 
distinct house than any portion of the conventual buildings. The 
visitors on their return to the town did not fail to examine the cele- 
brated cavern under the castle, known as the Wogan. They then 
ascended the hill by Bush, and, after admiring the magnificent view 
of the town, heightened as it was by a high tide, proceeded to Pater, 
where they were courteously welcomed by Sir eum Pasley, and 
conducted over all the objects of interest. Their attention being 
naturally first directed to antiquarian researches, they first examined 
the ancient tower, which was unhesitatingly pronounced to be a 
domestic, and not an ecclesiastical, building. 

The majority of the party then, including the noble President, were 
conducted by Sir Thomas Pasley over the dockyard. 

In the meanwhile, a smaller party, including Sir Stephen R. 
Glynne, Mr. Freeman, and Mr. Kyrke Penson, were conducted by 
Mr. James Allen to the church lately erected by Mr. Harrison, which 
received considerable commendation, as being in many respects a 
happy adaptation of the local style to modern purposes. On their 
return to Tenby, the same party diverged to Carew Castle, which 
some of them had not visited on the previous day, chiefly with the 
intention of examining into the question which had been then raised 
as to the position of the chapel here also. On the whole, it seemed 
most probable that the building commonly considered as such really 
was the chapel, notwithstanding the difficulty presented by the presence 
of a fire-place, and that the room adjoining formed the sacristy and 
apartment for the chaplain. 
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EVENING MEETING. 


The President took the chair at eight o’clock, and after the con- 
clusion of the necessary preliminaries, Mr. Hore read a paper upon 
“Trish Families of Welsh Extraction.” 

T. Allen, Esq., remarked that the name of Keating was probably 
still preserved in that of Gethin; also Sherlock, in Sherlock’s Castle, 
Cave, and Bush. Mr. Westwood had informed him, that he fancied 
he could trace a similarity between the towers of Wexford and this 
county. The old ballad of “the Wren” is common here; he had 
found it in the isle of Man, where he had been told it was brought 
from Ireland, where the wren is much respected, instancing the old 
tradition of “ the Wren,” which once was the means of saving Dublin 
when beleaguered by an hostile army, by coming and tapping on a 
drum. 

Dr. Evans quoted an observation of a friend, that all the older 
families of Wales derived their names from colours, and those of a 
later period from their offices or occupation. 

The Secretary read a paper on “ Kidwelly Castle,” communicated 
by G. T. Clark, Esq. The paper was illustrated by beautiful drawings 
and plans, executed by Mr. H. Smyth. 

Mr. Freeman remarked that, while Mr. Clark had entered very 
minutely into the detail and history of the castle, he had hardly alluded 
to its architectural character, and its extreme beauty. That term could 
not be very often applied to strictly military structures, but to Kidwelly 
it applied in its fulness. The chapel was admirable, and its adaptation 
to the remainder of the building most ingenious. Mr. Freeman however 
could not understand Mr. Clark’s definition of its date and style; Mr. 
Clark had called it Early Decorated, late in the reign of Henry III., or 
early in that of Edward I., between 1290 and 1310; he would not deny 
that the chapel might be built between those years, but its style was cer- 
tainly not Decorated, but pure Early English, and still more certainly 
Henry III. did not reign so late as 1290, or Edward I. as 1310. The 
general outline of the main portion of the castle, with its four towers 
of nearly equal size, Mr. Freeman looked on as one of the noblest 
compositions he had ever seen. A canon, which seemed to involve 
the contrary, had been laid down by a writer whom many people 
regarded as a great authority, but who was so fond of dogmatizing and 
abusing others, that he himself could only dogmatize back again, and 
pronounce him to be no authority at all. He alluded to Mr. Ruskin, 
who had laid down that no building with an equal number of towers, 
pinnacles, &c., without any one predominant, could possibly be 
beautiful ; on this ground he had used some very strange language 
as to King’s College Chapel, which the rest of the =e had been 
hitherto content to admire, and Mr. Freeman supposed that Kidwelly 
Castle must come under the same condemnation. As far as dogmatism 
went, Mr. Freeman thought himself equally entitled to dogmatize too, 
and to pronounce Kidwelly to be extremely beautiful; he remained 
unconvinced by Mr. Ruskin’s argument about the legs, ears, and horns 
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of animals, between which and King’s College Chapel he could see 
no connexion. As for the animals Mr. Ruskin mentioned “ with legs 
of different shapes, and a head between them,” those were zoological 
curiosities which he had himself never seen either in Wombwell’s 
Menagerie, or the Regent’s Park ; still it was possible that Mr. Ruskin 
might have met with them in some of those numerous foreign countries 
which he had visited, and Mr. Freeman had not. Mr. Freeman 
then proceeded to remark on the examination of Lamphey Palace, 
which had been made that morning by himself and Mr. Babington. 
They were fully convinced that no part of the structure could be the 
work of Bishop Gower; the palace was an Early English building, 
with Perpendicular additions and insertions, but with nothing agreeing 
with the date, much less betokening the peculiar school, of that prelate. 
The rude and coarse parapet differed so widely from the beautiful 
structures at St. David’s and Swansea, that it was impossible to believe 
that they could have proceeded from the same hand, and they were 
inclined to look upon it as a clumsy imitation of a later. A valuable 
suggestion had however been made by Mr. Moggridge, that it might 
be an earlier form on which Gower improved. 

Mr. Basil Jones had a difficulty in accepting Mr. Freeman’s view 
with regard to Lamphey Palace. It was well known that Leland 
assigned the palaces of St. David’s and Lamphey, and Swansea Castle, 
to Bishop Gower. It was not probable that he had done so on archi- 
tectural evidence, and we must therefore conclude that he had some 
historical or traditional, and therefore independent, testimony to the 
fact. If the parapet at Lamphey were the work of Gower, might he 
not have tried his “ prentice hand” a it, and afterwards developed 
the design more fully at St. David’s 

Dr. Evans said that an attempt had been made to show that the 
name of Kidwelly was of Welsh origin ; he assured the Society it was 
an English town, and adduced several interesting facts in corroboration 
of his statement. He said that it was still divided into an Englishry, 
Welshry, and Foreignry. Among their charters was one which con- 
tinued in force till James I., by which no Welshman or foreigner was 
allowed to serve on juries; and he mentioned as a relic of its subjection 
to the duchy of Lancaster, the fact, that its burgesses were toll free 
throughout England, excepting in the duchy of Lancaster. 

The Rev. W. Basil Jones remarked that the name of Kidwelly 
occurs in Welsh authorities as the name of a district, frequently coupled 
with that of Gower. Now it was in accordance with the practice of 
the Normans in Wales to give to their new towns the names of their 
surrounding districts, e. g., they call Aberteifi, Cardigan, and Aber- 
honddu, Brecknock, and gave to their new settlement, in this district, 
the name of the Penfro, or headland. Thus they may have called 
Kidwelly after the lordship. The name Cetgueli also occurs in the 
work attributed to Nennius ; but he did not mean to open the question 
what the value of that work might be. 

Mr. Moggridge complimented the President on his care of the 
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magnificent structure, the description of which they had heard that 
evening. 

His Lordship, in acknowledging the compliment, begged to assure 
the Society that he had ordered nothing beyond the repairs necessary 
to preserve the structure from ruin. 


Monpay, AvucGust 25rx. 
EXCURSION. 


The excursion to-day was of a less interesting character, and less 
numerously attended, than some of its predecessors. The points visited 
were Castell Meherren, a hill fortress, commanding a charming pro- 
spect of Tenby towards the south, and the valley terminated by the 
Tmias range to the north. The fortification that crowned the 
height was only an earthwork, consisting of a single rampart and 
fosse, of either an oblong square rounded at the angles, or of an oval 
form. To the west, the Tines had been ploughed over and obliterated. 
Some of the party considered the remains to indicate a Roman con- 
struction, whilst others seemed to regard them as British. Arrived at 
Narberth the party was much increased in number, and proceeded to 
view the ancient castle. This edifice seemed to have suffered much 
dilapidation since the time that Buck took his delineations of it, a 
great part of the interior of the keep having disappeared, and some or 
all of an ancient gateway. However, it was gratifying to learn, that 
the Bishop of St. David’s had given orders to arrest, if possible, further 
decay. The next object of interest was Llawhaden Church, which 
stands close to the banks of the Cleddau. This church exhibited a 
singular addition to its tower, which caused some discussion as to its 
purpose, and contained the monument of Adam de Hoghton, one of 
the Bishops of St. Davids. It also possessed a singularly sweet chime 
of bells, three in number. But the great object of the day was 
Llawhaden Castle, to which the party next proceeded. Here the 
splendid gateway, one of the finest in the county, at once arrested 
attention, and was the object of universal admiration. Admitted 
within its portals, a spacious court invited attention, first to the great 
hall, and then to the chapel, which, after some scrutiny was presumed 
from its east window. Here it appeared that a system of destruction 
had been going on, to aid the waked time, by using the remains of 
the castle as the common quarry of the village, until it was arrested 
by the exertions of the present agent of the Thies, who had caused 
the foundations of the edifice to be secured. After a long drive, the 
party returned to Tenby in the evening. 


EVENING MEETING. 


The Rev. J. M. Tyaherne exhibited a large collection of interesting 
drawings and prints, illustrative of the archeology of Wales. 

The Secretary read a paper communicated by the Rev. John 
Williams, on “ The Pillar of Eliseg.” 
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Matthew Mogeridge, Esq., read the following observations “On 
the Provervetion Local Teviisons 7 
“ Having been engaged in the attempt to trace out ancient tradi- 
tions, the origin of the names of places, and other things connected 
with the antiquities of the neighbourhood of Swansea, I was sur- 
prised to find how much information on these points has died out 
within these last few years. This process will go on in an increa- 
sing ratio. Traditions are no longer handed down from father to 
son, as in the olden time. Year by year we become more utili- 
tarian; we occupy ourselves with the things not of the past, but of 
the present and the future. The spread of Rictiiliannccel reading in 
particular—works towards the same end, and books take the place of 
oral communication. Let me not be understood to lament these 
changes, I only refer to them to show that we are living in a transition 
period, and that in another ten or —— ears, much of considerable 
interest, which may now be saved, will be lost for ever. I would 
therefore beg to suggest the organization of a regular plan for — 
ting inquiries on the above, or such other points, as to your Society 
may seem fit, through the medium of your members, and such other 
ae as may be disposed to employ a portion of their time in 
urthering this object. Few places would I think be found where no 
one cual be met with to carry out the plan, if it were undertaken by 
your Society; at any rate, if not universal, the information obtained 
would be useful as far as it went, and a spirit would be diffused 
throughout the country highly favourable to archeological pursuits, 
and tending to increase the members of antiquarian societies. Each 
party might take a parish or other definite district, (I am endeavou- 
ring to carry out the work over twenty miles round Swansea, but this 
is rather too wide a range,) and if the most fitting objects of research 
were suggested to the inquirers by printed forms, something like regu- 
larity and uniformity might be expected. In conclusion, I would 
uote, as exemplifying the object I have in view, one or two passages 
rom a paper read before the Literary and Philosophical Society at 
Swansea.”—Mr. Moggridge then made a few extracts from the paper 
in question, and, in particular, mentioned as the origin of those 
“slangs” of land wid are so often found in South Wales, mixed up 
with the estate of a distinct proprietor, the fact that it was at one time 
usual to gamble for small pieces of land.—“ A similar custom to the 
last prevailed near St. Clear’s; but there it partook more of the 
character of wager of battle, the doughty champions being snails, 
who were to climb up a pole, the owner of the one who reached the 
summit first receiving the stakes.” 
The Rev. G. N. Smith remarked that his inquiries lately, after 
objects of archeological interest, had brought to light the existence of 


4 Such a plan was organized by the Editors of this Journal some years back. 
They might have saved their time and their paper for any effect produced. Nota 
single reply was ever made to the questions they put forth—not a single effort 
made in furtherance of their recommendation !—Epp. ARCH, CAMB. 
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an ancient document* relating to the extensive manorial rights of St. 
Florence. He had not been able, up to that time, to get possession of 
the document; but, from the report of a person who had examined it 
not long since, it appeared that the houses with round chimnies in that 
parish are called reve-houses; and that one obligation of the tenure 
was to cut timber for the use of the feudal resident at Pembroke 
Castle, from a wood called Pentraeth Wood—or the wood at the head 
of the sand—which it is asserted is that wood the roots of which are 
seen along the coast, especially opposite the Danish camp of Ear Wear, 
near Amroth Castle, and from which the conchologists of this neigh- 
bourhood extract the beautiful specimens of the pholas shell. If this 
information be correct, it would appear that the wood in question has 
been submerged since the time of the first Edward; for to that prince 
the manor was given, and the service referred to was then rendered. 

Some remarks were made by the Rev. W. Basil Jones on the “ Ffos- 
y-Myneich” (Monks’ Dyke), which runs across the peninsula of St. 
David’s, from sea to sea. Various conjectures had been made as to 
the use of this object; but Mr. Jones determined it to be a British 
trackway, and considered that part of it belonged to the “Via 
Flandrica,” which runs along the ridge of the Preseleu mountains. 
Mr. Jones’ observations were illustrated by a map. 

Mr. Knight then exhibited some documents, and among them two 
ancient deeds relative to Kidwelly ; also, a pardon granted to the 
celebrated personage who bears the popular name of “Twm Sion 
Catti,” and bearing date 1559. 


Turspay, Avausr 26ru. 
EXCURSION. 


This day had been selected for an examination of the remains of 
antiquity in the town of Tenby itself, and for a visit to the island of 
Caldy. The stormy weather however caused the latter idea to be 
completely given up, and the inspection nearer home was not a little 
damped by the same cause. A considerable number however assembled 
in the church, one of the largest and most remarkable in South Wales, 
where a lecture on its architecture was delivered by Mr. Freeman, 
who was of opinion, in which Mr. Babington concurred, that a large 
church with aisles, and probably transepts, of Norman or Early English 
date, must have preceded the present one. In the afternoon, the Rey. 
J. B. Smith conducted a party to view the remnants of the castle, 
some of the old houses, and to inspect the town walls. The additions 
made to them in the time of Queen Elizabeth were very manifest, 
from the difference of the masonry of their upper and lower parts. It 
was also apparent that the portion erected at that date (A.D. 1588, as 
shown by an inscription on the wall) was not to replace the upper 


5 The document has since been obligingly forwarded for the inspection of the 
Society, by John Vizard, Esq., from which it appears that the service referred to 
was correctly reported, but that the name of the wood was “ Coedtraeth.” 
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part of the old walls, but an addition to their height. The party 
unanimously expressed their sorrow that some part of a most inte- 
resting series of arches, on the inner side of the seaward end of the 
wall, had been lately destroyed, and expressed their hope that, in case 
the buildings should extend on their exterior, care would be taken 
that they were preserved, as they “oeegeee one of the most inte- 
resting features of the town, and might be retained without any serious 
inconvenience, even if a greater extension of the town should take 
place. The walls being once destroyed, the town, they felt assured, 
would never cease to regret their destruction. The museum was 
numerously attended throughout the day. 


EVENING MEETING. 


R. K. Penson, Esq., made some remarks on the excavations which 
had recently been made at Valle Crucis Abbey. A paper on this 
subject had been drawn up by Mr. Wynne, the ex-President of the 
Society.6 Now, whatever emanated from so distinguished an archzo- 
logist should be received with every attention; but he feared the minute 
account of the mere progress of excavation, which must be dry to a 
certain extent, was perhaps not so well suited to an occasion of this 
nature, as to the pages of a periodical organ. He had therefore taken 
the liberty of condensing the subject of Mr. Wynne’s communication, 
and he should confine himself to a general passing allusion to the 
facts which had been elicited during the progress in question. But 
he must not fail to mention that they owed a debt of gratitude to 
Lord Dungannon and Mr. Wynne, at whose expense these excavations 
had been carried on. He proceeded to remind members that, in the 
first Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, there was an account 
of Valle Crucis Abbey, by Mr. Williams, one of the honorary Secre- 
taries. To that account he would refer them, as it contained all the 
information which could be collected from historical documents, and 
also a description of the abbey buildings at that time. But a deeper 
insight had been obtained into the matter, and a great portion of the 
area of the church had been cleared of the rubbish which, at the time of 
Mr. Williams’ account, covered the floor to the depth, in some places, 
of fourteen feet. These accumulations had existed for so lengthened 
a period that, some years ago, little was seen but a small luxuriant 
forest of ash trees, which had taken root and flourished on the debris 
of the roof, tower, and arcade. These trees, which had been removed 
by the present owner, had been the cause of irreparable mischief, by 
swaying to and fro in stormy weather ; and it was much to be lamented 
that they excited in the mind of the then proprietor of this venerable 
ruin that conservative feeling which the more hallowed walls failed 
to arouse. He would now briefly explain to them that the abbey 
church was a cruciform building, with aisles to the nave, and also to 
the eastern side of the transepts; but the plan (which he exhibited) 


5 See ante, p. 282. 
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was confined to those portions which had been excavated, viz., the 
chancel with the transept aisles, the whole of the north, and a portion 
of the south transept. Doubt had always been entertained as to the 
existence of a pavement, and it was the received opinion that no 
encaustic tiles had ever been found within the precincts of the abbey. 
Although no portion of a perfect pavement had as yet been brought 
to light, the doubt as to the existence of tiles had, in his opinion, 
been set at rest; for fragments of several kinds and patterns had 
been discovered; and he must inform them of a fact which, to his 
mind was replete with interest, as showing the intimate connexion 
and communication which must have existed between the abbey 
builders throughout Wales in bygone ages. By the permission of 
the owner of the abbey, he was enabled to exhibit some of the tiles 
from Valle Crucis, and he had also there a rubbing of a tile, now in 
the possession of Colonel Powell, which was found at Strata Florida 
Abbey, in Cardiganshire, during an excursion made by this Association 
in 1847—they were of similar design. Mr. Wynne was of opinion that 
tiles were not used to any extent at Valle Crucis, owing to the very few 
which had been discovered up to this time. The transept aisles had 
been divided by a wall, ~~ tinted on the plan,) and had served 
for separate chapels. Altars had been erected in these chapels, but 
one only now retained any portion of decorative work ; however, that 
was sufficient to indicate the exquisite character that prevailed in these 
important features. The foundation only of the high altar remained ; 
it would be perceived that it was completely isolated. In the north 
wall of the choir was a beautiful arcade, nearly perfect, and about 
seven feet long. He should not, however, detain them with any de- 
scription of the many interesting and beautiful details which had been 
made patent by these excavations; but he must draw their attention 
to what appeared to him to be the smallest font he ever saw or heard 
of. Of course he was not alluding to those wretched substitutes too 
often usurping the prerogative of that legitimate occupant of our 
churches, which ought to be especially regarded by us, as connected 
with our entrance into that more important edifice—the spiritual 
Church. He was not speaking, therefore, of earthenware basins, but 
of those fonts capable of being used for immersion. He had drawn 
this font accurately, and he should be delighted to elicit an opinion 
from some of his hearers on the subject. “The ornaments on the 
opposite sides were similar; in fact, there was but little difference in the 
four faces. He must state that Mr. Wynne differed from him as 
to the use of this feature; that gentleman considered it to be a 
piscina ; but he apprehended that a piscina, intended to be partially in- 
serted in a wall, would not be worked on every side ; and there would 
also, in all probability, be an arch in the thickness of the wall, which 
would admit of the entire bowl being made available; such an ar- 
rangement did not occur in this instance. Mr. Wynne described a 
very beautiful incised slab which was found near one of the pillars of 
the tower ; although broken into several pieces, the carving was sharp 
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and perfect, and what remained of the inscription was quite legible. 
Portions of other sepulchral slabs had been found, and also a stone 
coffin. It had not been thought advisable to go deeper than the 
original floor level, but a perfect skeleton was accidentally discovered 
under the dividing wall of the south transept, placed nearly on the 
surface. From the appearances that presented themselves, he thought 
there could be little doubt that the abbey had been completely sacked 
prior to the fall of the central tower: had it not been so, the floor 
would probably have been found entire; but, as before observed, the 
reverse was the case, and the innumerable portions of skeletons which 
had been discovered in removing the rubbish, all wpon the floor level, 
seem to support that view. Moreover, the stone coffin before alluded 
to, had been dragged from its resting-place, and now lay on the floor 
of the north transept aisle. It was doubtless sought for on account 
of the valuable jewels and ornaments it was supposed to contain, 
and he thought this fact was calculated to support his theory of the 
spoliation of the abbey soon after its dissolution. There was one little 
matter of interest, which was in a manner a connecting link between 
a structure in that part of Wales, and the subject of these remarks. 
They might imagine that amongst the debris of so beautiful a work 
of art, many ornaments and details would be found, the use of which 
could be vaguely guessed at; and it was rather remarkable that he 
should have been able to resolve a doubtful point during the exami- 
nation of Lamphey Palace, the other day, where, in the north wall of 
the hall, there was a projecting chimney, supported by corbels of a 
most peculiar and elegant description, and these corbels were identical 
with a fragment discovered at Valle Crucis. He did not attempt to 
describe these corbels; indeed, it would be extremely difficult to 
do so, so as to be understood, without a model. However, neither 
they nor he could fail to draw a conclusion from this circumstance, 
corroborative of a remark he had previously made respecting the 
intimate correspondence that was maintained between the medieval 
architects. Mr. Wynne alluded casually to the conventual buildings ; 
of these it was impossible to speak without a pang of regret. About 
a century ago they were converted into a farm house, and the cheese 
of the tenant was now elaborated beneath the groined roof of the 
ancient refectory, and that favoured individual reposed in a room where 
the mantel-piece had been skilfully constructed with a monumental slab 
containing the inscription, “ Hic Jacet.” Alas! that such a sacred 
memento should have been thus unconsciously perverted. But not 
satisfied with appropriating, or rather misappropriating, the actual 
fabric, the wants of the farm requiring further accommodation, a new 
building was oo the material for which was sought for at the 
nearest quarry—the church itself. Knowing these facts, they might 
imagine what feelings were called into existence by a visit to this ruin. 
So much beauty—such evidence of wilful and ignorant destruction and 
spoliation. Even the knowledge that every care was now taken of the 
church, served only by contrast to make one lament the more over its 
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former neglected condition. However, he should not attempt to 
convey to them his impressions; he must leave them to draw on 
their own reminiscences. Of the sequestered spots always chosen for 
these sacred edifices, Vallis Crucis was one of the most lovely. It 
possessed every charm of situation; it contained every element of 
beauty ; and should any of his hearers find themselves within the 
precincts of that building, once dedicated to the service of the 
Almighty, they would perhaps agree with him that the influence 
derived from such a dedication had not, even at this moment, entirely 
deserted it. 

Mr. Freeman made some remarks on the Priory of Llanthony, near 
Gloucester, in relation to the proposed line of the Forest of Dean 
Railway. 

Sir Richard Westmacott delivered a long and striking address, ex- 
pressing the deep interest which he felt in the Society’s proceedings. 

The Association afterwards proceeded to private business. 


The following members were elected Vice-Presidents on the nomi- 
nation of the Committee :— 


The Lord Viscount Emlyn, M.P.; the Very Rev. the Dean of 
St. David’s; Colonel Lloyd V. Watkins, M.P., Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Brecknockshire; W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., the late 
aoe and the Rev. the President of Trinity College, 

xford. 


The following gentlemen were elected to fill the vacancies on the 
Committee :— 


Howel Gwyn, Esq., M.P.; the Rev. Edmund Melvill, M.A., 
Chancellor of St. David’s; and Thomas Wright, Esq., F.S.A. 


The following elections have been made by the Committee :— 


W. Wynne Ffoulkes, Esq., to be a General Secretary ; the Rev. 
Rowland Williams, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Vice-President of St. David’s College, Lampeter, 
to be a Local Secretary for Cardiganshire; J. Joseph, Esq., 
Brecon, to be a Local Secretary for Brecknockshire; and 
R. Edmonds, Junior, Esq., Penzance, to be a Corresponding 
Secretary for Cornwall. 


The proposed alteration of Rule IV. received the confirmation of 
the Society. 


The Association will meet at Ludlow in 1852, and Brecon in 1853. 


The following votes of thanks were then proposed and passed unani- 
mously :— 

1, That the best thanks of this Association are due to the Lords 
of the Admiralty for permitting the Society to make use of the 
steamer Prospero in their excursion to St. David’s; and that 
Sir Thomas Pasley be requested to forward a resolution to 
that effect. 
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2. To Sir Thomas Pasley, Captain Superintendent of the Pem- 
broke Dockyard, for his kind assistance rendered to the Society 
in carrying into effect its proposed excursion to St. David’s. 


3. To the Ladies and Gentlemen of the county of Pembroke, 
for their attendance and co-operation. 


4, To the Dean and Chapter of St. David’s, and to the inhabi- 
tants of the place, for facilitating the inspection of the Cathedral 
and other antiquities. 

5. To T. Gwyther, Esq., for allowing the Society the use of a 
house of his for a temporary Museum and Committee-room. 


6. To the Corporations of Haverfordwest and Pembroke, and 
the individuals who have contributed articles to the Museum. 


7. To the Gentlemen of the Local Committee, for the active 
assistance which they have rendered to the Society. 


8. To the Editors and Publisher of the Arch@ologia Cambrensis, 
and to the gentlemen who have assisted them in furnishing it 
with suitable illustrations. 


9. To W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., for the kindness and ability with 
which he has discharged the office of President. 


10. To the President, Committee, and Officers of the Associa- 
tion. 
WeEpnespDAyY, AuGust 27TH. 


This being the day appointed for the excursion to St. David’s, a 

ty of the archxologists sailed from Hobbs’ Point, at twelve o’clock, 
in the steamer Prospero, which had been kindly placed at the disposal 
of the Association by the Lords of the Admiralty. A strong gale, and 
a heavy swell from the west, rendered the passage less pleasant than 
it would otherwise have been, and made it difficult for the vessel to 
land her passengers, as it was intended, at Porthclais. They were 
therefore put on shore at Solva, whence they were transported in 
public and private conveyances to St. David’s. The delay occasioned 
by this change in the arrangements, and state of the weather, rendered 
it impossible to inspect the Cathedral, or the other remains, on 
Wednesday evening. 


Tuurspay, Auaust 28TH. 


Thursday was a most brilliant day, and the archeologists, who 
appeared determined to make the most of the short time that was left 
to them, assembled near the door of the old chapter-house at nine 
o’clock. They proceeded to examine the beautiful chapel of St. 
Mary’s College, and the magnificent remains of the Bishop’: Palace, 
the work of Henry Gower in the fourteenth century. At‘» »’clock 
they adjourned their proceedings to attend Morning Pr: + in the 
Cathedral, after wet they proceeded to a large storeiiuuse, the 
property of Mr. Williams, of Treginnis, who had fitted it up as a 
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lecture-room with wonderful rapidity. Here an account of the Archi- 
tectural History of the Cathedral, illustrated by coloured plans, was 
delivered by Mr. Freeman, and some supplementary observations were 
made by Mr. Basil Jones. These gentlemen afterwards conducted 
their hearers round the building, so as to enable them to test, by a 
personal examination, Mr. Freeman’s views of its history and develop- 
ment. 

One of the attractions promised in the archeological trip to St. 
David’s was the examination of St. David’s Head, three miles beyond 
that place. Some of the members accordingly paid it a visit on 
Thursday morning, leaving the Cathedral precincts by a road that 
leads north-west. Their attention was soon directed to two sculptured 
stones standing in the fence by the road side. Rubbings were taken 
of both stones, and each disclosed a cross of the early Christian era. 
Above one of the crosses was an inscription, not then deciphered. 
Next, a common was passed, and at an angle of it was a spot where 
foundations of buildings, &c., have been discovered, though now 
covered with drifted sand. The gentleman who acted as cicerone, 
himself a Menapian born, argued that, to this spot, the ancient Menapia 
might have extended. The last habitation was now passed in the 
direction of the headland ; and, crossing a ravine watered by a brook, 
the ascent of a hill surmounted by a carn commenced. The slope was 
fortified by a rampart or wall of dry stone, extending across the hill 
from sea to sea. Over this slope, both within and without the ram- 
part, occur numerous ancient enclosures, known as, or called, cyttiau 
—some square, others circular, and presumed to be the remains of the 
dwellings of a primitive population. Proceeding, another rampart of 
stone, of great breadth and height, presented itself. Passing over this 
hill, and on the other side, the vast mass of trap-rock projects, called 
by the ancient geographers, octopitarum, or rather (from its situation 
with reference to Ramsey, and the other isolated rocks, to the number 
of eight), as it should have been, octopetrarum. From a ledge under- 
neath, accessible at low water, a fine and more just view is obtained 
of this bold cape, frowning over the dashing waves of the ocean. On 
the return was seen the well wherein St. David is said to have been 
baptized. The Prospero sailed from Solva between four and five 
o’clock. 





During the visit of the Society to Hodgeston Church, the dilapidated 
condition of the chancel, and its great architectural beauty, were par- 
ticularly remarked. A subscription was afterwards, as a memorial of 
the first visit of the Cambrian Archeological Association to this 
county, commenced. The following subscriptions have already been 
received :—The President, £10; Bishop of St. David’s, £20; Rev. 
W. Basil Jones, Rev. James Allen, E. A. Freeman, Esq., T. Allen, 
Esq., each, £2 2s.; Sir Stephen R. Glynne, R. K. Penson, Esq., 
F. D. Dyster, Esq., each £1 1s.; besides several other contributions. 
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MUSEUM. 


A temporary Museum was formed in a new house in St. Julian 
Street, the use of which was kindly obtained from the owner, T. 
Gwyther, Esq., through the antiquarian zeal of his daughter, Mrs. 
Gwynne. The room commanded a splendid view across Caermarthen 
Bay, and immediately overlooked St. Catherine’s Rock and Chapel. 
Another room in the same house was used by the General Com- 
mittee. The collection included the following objects :— 


PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES. 
(Stone Period.) 


Stone hatchet, found in a rab-quarry, imbedded in the rab, at Llan, in the parish 
of Llanfallteg.—W. George, Esq., of Llan. 

Celt of yellow chert, of superior workmanship, found at Coedriglan near Cardiff, 
1787.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Stone celt, found on Henllan demesne.—J. Lewis, Esq., of Henllan. 

Stone celt, found at Carew.—Mrs. Paynter. 

Small stone hatchet, an extremely beautiful specimen, found in a tumulus at 
Tref Ednyfed, six miles from St. David’s, and figured in Fenton’s History of Pem- 
brokeshire Antiquities, pl. 1, No. 3.—Mrs. Lloyd, Longhouse, Trevine. 

Stone ring, found in a tumulus near Fishguard: stone hammer, found in a 
carnedd near Cronllwyn, Pembrokeshire : small stone ring, found in the same place. 
—J. Fenton, Esq., Glyn-y-mél. 

(Bronze Period.) 


Leaf-blade sword and bronze dagger, found in Ireland—J. L. Puxley, Esq. 

Bronze dagger, found on Mynydd Hyddgen, Cardiganshire.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Bronze spear head, found with some bones, at Roch Point, near Stackpole Court. 
—Ear!l of Cawdor. 

Bronze arrow head.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Bronze paalstaab, found near Glyn-y-mél, Fishguard.—J. Fenton, Esq. 

Two bronze paalstaabs.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Bronze paalstaab, found at St. Fagan’s, Glamorgan, 1849; another, found on 
Eglwysilan mountain, 1840: bronze celt, found on Mynydd y Glew, 1818 ; another, 
found in a cutting of the South Wales railway, 1849.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Small bronze celt.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Two bronze bridle rings.—J. Adams, Esq., Holyland. 

Small cup of earthenware, found in a tumulus in the parish of Boulston.—Mrs. 
Thomas Allen, Freestone. 

Fragments of a large cinerary urn, found in a carnedd on the farm of Gloucester 
Hall, near Aberystwith, 1851, with a portion of the calcined bones which it con- 
tained ; small cup of earthenware, found in the urn.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Fragment of a sepulchral urn, originally nearly three feet in height, found in 
the carnedd near Cronllwyn ; small cup of earthenware, found in the urn last 
mentioned—J. Fenton, Esq. 

Beads, found in Wiltshire barrows.—J. Fenton, Esq. 

Two beautiful glass beads, or Glain Neidr.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Glass bead, found in a garden at Pembroke.—Rev. Dr. Malet. 

Cast of a bronze collar, found at Wraxall Court, Somerset.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 


ARMS, &e. 


Two-handed sword.—The Baron de Rutzen. 

A martel, with the head of brass, chased and gilt, and the sockets of silver, with 
damascene work, found on Bosworth Field.—H. P. Jones, Esq. 

Brass gun barrel, bearing the date 1634, and the initials I. F., found about four 
years ago in an old house at Pembroke, on a shelf in the chimney.—Mr. Morris, 
Pembroke. 
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Large cannon ball, found in No. 2, Rock Terrace, Tenby.—F. D. Dyster, Esq. 

Large cannon ball, found in Carew Castle; three small ditto from St. Florence. 
—Rev. Gilbert N. Smith. 

Two small cannon balls, ploughed up in a field at Paskeston, within range of 
Carew Castle.—Nicholas Roch, Esq. 

Part of the bronze hilt of a dagger or sword, embossed, and representing a hunting 
scene. The work is well executed, and is probably Roman.—J. Fenton, Esq. 

Bronze spur of the time of James the First.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 


METAL WORK, SEALS, AND JEWELLERY. 


Hirlas, or Drinking-Horn, presented by King Henry the Seventh to Ievan ap 
Dafydd Llwyd, of Llwyn Dafydd, in the county of Cardigan, Esq., and preserved 
at Golden Grove. This exquisite work of art, which is figured in the frontispiece to 
Lewys Dwnn’s Heraldic Visitations, vol. I., consists of a large horn, with silver 
circles, resting on a stand formed by the king’s supporters, the greyhound and 
red dragon, also of silver. The stand is extremely graceful, and the design 
appears to betoken foreign influence; the mountings of the horn are of later date. 
—Ear! of Cawdor. 

The silver vase which formerly contained the heart of Edward, first Earl of 
Sandwich, K.G., who was killed in the engagement in Southwold Bay, 28th May, 
1672.—J. P. Ord, Esq. 

Head of a pastoral staff, of copper gilt, with rich foliage, discovered in 1844, near 
the tomb of Bishop Anselm, in St. David’s Cathedral.—The Bishop of St. David’s. 

A large and extremely elegant fibula of gold, with one of the knobs affixed by a 
screw, found in the north of Scotland, and the property of a jeweller at Inverness. 
—Ear! of Cawdor. 

Roman gold chain, found on a rising ground to the north-west of the Cothy, on 
the supposed line of Roman road from Llanfair-ar-y-bryn to Loventium ; also, 
a small object of gold, shaped like a wheel, and probably part of a buckle, found 
in the same field in which the chain was turned up by a plough.—J. Johnes, Esq., 
Dolaucothy. 

Roman intaglio, an onyx seal, cemented to a rough stone to fix it for cutting, and 
in an unfinished state, found near Pumsant, on the probable site of the fore-men- 
tioned road, near the spot where was discovered a stone, apparently of lineal 
measure, inscribed P.cxxv.—J. Johnes, Esq. 

Bronze fibula, with signs of gilding, and other personal ornaments, found at 
Tenby.—Miss Tuder. 

Bronze fibula, in form resembling the last, and inlaid; found in Stackpole 
Warren.—Earl of Cawdor. 

Silver ring fibula, found at Llandough, near Cowbridge ; inscription,— Jesu 
eiy . . merci.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Steel scissors case, said to have belonged to one of Queen Elizabeth’s maids of 
honour——NMrs. Paynter. 

Ancient key, and hawk bell, found in Lamphey Palace.—L. Mathias, Esq. 

Spoon of hammered silver, dug up at Boulston, the ruined house of the Wogans, 
in 1836.—Mrs. Ackland, Boulston. 

Spoon of hammered silver ; date of 1666.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Leaden tankard, with figures of William and Mary.—Mrs. Paynter. 

Reliquary, containing part of the shroud of Edward the Confessor.—Miss Tuder. 

Gold ring, with intaglio, found near Abermarlais, Caermarthenshire.—Captain 
Arengo Cross. 

Gold ring, set with an unknown stone, found in the Palace garden, St. David’s. 
—Reyv. W. Richardson. 

Seal ring, of gold, found in a grave at Lantwit-Major, and bearing a merchant’s 
mark, temp., Hen. VII. or VIII.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Copy of Michael Angelo’s seal.—Miss Tuder. 

Silver ring, found at St. Florence.—W. M. Jones, Esq. 

Silver seal ring, found near Picton Castle.—Lord Milford. 

Silver gilt ring, found in St. David’s churchyard,—J. Hill Harries, Esq., Priskilly. 

Silver seal.—J, Adams, Esq., Holyland. 
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Silver seal, found in the ruins of Plas Bedwellty, Monmouthshire. 

Bronze seal, found at Pembroke, 1850. It is well and deeply cut, and of the 
vesica form, representing the Blessed Virgin and Child, standing beneath a cinque- 
cento canopy. Inscription,—Sigillu. Prior’ Provicialis Anglie Ordinis Fratru. 
Predicatorum.—Ear1 of Cawdor. 

Bronze seal, in the shape of a shield, bearing a lion rampant and a wyvern (?) 
surrounded by an inscription in Lombardic characters,—Frange Lege Tege, found 
at Sibton Abbey.—Mrs. Mirehouse. 

Bronze seal ring, gilt, bearing the letter I., found in the North Cliff, Tenby.— 
Miss Tuder. 

Silver badge of the ancient society of sea serjeants, bearing a dolphin and star. 
—J. Hill Harries, Esq. 

Two small objects of brass, marked H. P.: a small weight, of brass: a small 
piece of molten silver, all found at Tenby.—Miss Tuder. 

My of the Consistorial Courts of Cardigan and Haverfordwest.—Rev. Chancellor 
elvill. 
IMPRESSIONS OF SEALS. 


Seal of Donald, Thane of Cawdor, 1481: seals of Murielle Calder and Sir John 
Campbell, 1510.—Earl of Cawdor. 

Seal of Thomas Dene, Prior of Exeter, 1428.—J. H. Dobson, Esq. 

Signet of Mary Queen of Scots.—Mrs. Gwynne. 

Seal of the judges of great sessions for the counties of Caermarthen, Cardigan, 
and Pembroke, temp., Jac. I.—Earl of Cawdor. 

Seal of Conan, Abbot of Margam, 1188: great seal of Owain Glyndwr: seal of 
William Earl of Gloucester, 12th century: seal of Robert Bruce, 1291: seal of 
the master of St. John’s Hospital, Swansea, 1334: seal of Thomas Mansel, temp. 
Jac. I.: seal of Reginald de Sully, descendant of one of Fitzhamun’s knights: 
seal of Margam Abbey, 1480: two seals of the corporation of Aberavon.—Rev. 
J. M. Traherne. 

COINS AND MEDALS. 


Cabinet of Greek and Roman coins which belonged to the late Dr. Fisher, Bishop 
of Salisbury.— Mrs. Mirehouse. 

Roman and other coins, found at Sibton Abbey.—Mrs. Mirehouse. 

A series of gold, silver, and copper coins, found at Pembroke.—J. W. Paynter, 


Esq. 
A collection of coins, found in the northern part of Pembrokeshire.—J. Hill 


Harries, Esq. 

Roman coins of Carausius and Probus, found near Fishguard.—Rev. W. Adams. 

A copper coin found at St. David’s, and inscribed,—aVE MARISTELLA DEI 
MATR’.—Rev. Chancellor Melvill. 

A collection of coins, chiefly Roman, found in the north of Pembrokeshire.—J. 
Fenton, Esq. 

Gold coins, of various dates, found at Haverfordwest, were exhibited by the Earl 
of Cawdor, Mrs. Thomas Allen, J. Owen, Esq., and W. Lock, Esq. 

A broad gold piece of James the First.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Silver penny of Richard the Second, found in Cheriton Church.—Earl of Cawdor. 

A large collection of coins, found at Tenby, and in the neighbourhood, were ex- 
hibited by Miss Tuder, Mrs. Gwynne, Maitland Dashwood, Esq., the Rev. G. N° 
Smith, and Mr. G. Mends. 

Greek and Roman coins.—Mr. Richard James. 

Three Early British gold coins, bearing the horse and chariot wheel; said to 
have been found in Glamorganshire.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Two silver coins.—Arthur Williams, Esq. 

A mass of Roman third brass coins, with a few of the same cleaned, and the 
fragments of the pater which contained them, found near Nanteos, Cardiganshire. 
—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Medal of Pope Pius the Sixth, found at Tenby: medal of the time of the Refor- 
mation, bearing a head of the pope, which, when inverted, appears as a fool’s head. 


—Miss Tuder. 
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Medal of Charles the First : medal of Napoleon Buonaparte.—J. P. Ord, Esq. 

Cast of a medal, found at Bath —Rev. G. N. Smith. 

Medal of Frederick the Third of Prussia, found in the garden at Glyn-y-mél.—J. 
Fenton, Esq. 

NEEDLEWORK. 

A large purse, in gold thread and seed pearls, embroidered with the rose and 
crown ; a smaller purse, of white satin, supposed to have belonged to Queen Mary 
the First, and embroidered with a crown, and M. in cypher.—Miss Tuder. 

Ancient embroidery.—Rev. J. Boys Smith. 

Chrisom-clothes of Oliver Cromwell.—Miss Jane Smith, 

Silver lace, found in the tomb of Abbot Seabroke, in Lichfield Cathedral.—Miss 
Tuder. 

POTTERY AND EARTHENWARE. 

Three encaustic tiles.—Miss Tuder. 

Three encaustic tiles, two of them inscribed deo [gratias?], of a pattern common 
at St. David’s and Carew. 

Two fragments of tiles from Strata Florida.—T. 0. Morgan, Esq. 

Tile from the Alhambra.—Miss Tuder. 

Roman tile. 

Fragments from Trawsfynydd, (HERIRI Mons).—T. O. Morgan. 

Five lachrymatories, from a tomb at Athens.—Rev. Dr. Malet. 

Etruscan lachrymatory of glass.—Miss Tuder. 

Small lachrymatory, Etruscan ware, from Girgenti, Sicily.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Delft plates, said to have been used by the Earl of Richmond on his landing at 
Dale, and long in the possession of the Garrat family, whose ancestor was scullion 
to the earl: curious china plate—Mrs. Mirehouse. 

Triangular salt, from Carew Castle, said to have belonged to Sir Rhys ap 
Thomas.—Mrs, Levit, Angle. 

Jug and ewer : cup of drab and blue earthenware.—Miss Tuder. 

Curious dish, of a tazza form.—Dr. Hillier. 

ENAMELS. 

Portrait of Spencer Compton, first Earl of Northampton: portrait of James 

Graham, first Marquis of Montrose—J. P. Ord, Esq. + 
MINIATURES. 

Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, from a picture by Vandyke: John Tradescant 
and his wife, from a picture in the Ashmolean Museum.—J. P. Ord, Esq. 

A knight of the garter, unknown ; inscribed,—Anno Dni. 1595, Ztatis sue, 59. 
—Earl of Cawdor, 

The Rev. John Walters, author of the Welsh and English Dictionary.—Rev. J. 
M. Traherne. 

DRAWINGS, ENGRAVINGS, &c. 

A collection of sixty-three drawings of antiquities in Pembrokeshire: a port- 
folio of drawings: a book of drawings.—Mrs. Gwynne. 

Drawing of Sir John Perrot, from the only portrait of him known to exist, in the 
possession of Sir John Packington, Bart., his descendant. The drawing was sold at 
Strawberry Hill. Its black and gold frame is said to have been designed by Horace 
Walpole.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

A collection of drawings, including crayon sketches of the cromlechau of Pentre 
Ievan, Carnwnda, and Llech-y-Drybedd.—Mrs. Thomas Allen. 

Two drawings of stones at Bannium, inscribed,—LEG. II., and LEG. II. AUG., 
respectively.—J. Joseph, Esq. 

Drawing of Carew Castle, interior: drawing of Ludlow Castle, inner court.—R. 
K. Penson, Esq. 

Four rudely executed paintings, representing the costumes worn in the district of 
Cornouailles, Basse- Bretagne. They are worn in the neighbourhood of Kerfunteun, 
Carhaix, Fouesnant, and Pont I’ Abbé, respectively. The bragow bras are worn by 
the inhabitants of the interior, and trowsers by those of the sea-coast. The female 
dress nearly resembles that worn in South Wales.—Rev. W. Basil Jones. 
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Four Engravings of South-Welsh castles.—Mrs. Gwynne. 

Engraving of Tenby Castle in 1700.—Andrew Reid, Esq. 

Seventeen engravings of Welsh castles.—Mrs. Gwynne. 

ss ng of the bulwark at Llanmadock Down, Glamorganshire.—Matthew 
Moggridge 

Plan of the ~ station at Bannium, near Brecon.—Drawn and presented to 
the Society by Mr. George Thomas, land-surveyor, Brecon. 

A sheet of drawings of Pembrokeshire antiquities, 1792.—Mr. R. Mason. 

RUBBINGS. 

A large and most interesting collection of rubbings of brasses.—Rev. Thomas J. 
Thirlwall. 

Brass of Gwenlliana Walsche, 1427, Llandough, near Cowbridge, Glamorganshire , 
ditto of Thomas Beauchamp, Earl of Pembroke, A.D. 1401; ditto of Margaret his 
wife.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Brass of a priest, half-length, found in removing some rubbish at St. David’s, and 
preserved in the Archdeacon of Brecon’s house: 15th century.—Rev. W. Basil Jones, 

Brass of Sir John Andrew (a priest). 

One of the crosses at Penally, exhibited in the Museum.—Mrs. Gwynne. 

Rubbing of a stone fixed in the hedge of St. Nicholas’ churchyard, and figured in 
Fenton’s History of Pembrokeshire, p. 28.—Richard Llewhelin, Esq., Tregwynt. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Leaves of a Coptic and of an Arabic MS., from the convent of Amba Beshowi, 
Natron Lakes, Western Desert, Middle Egypt. The library was ransacked about 
a century ago by the Arabs, and these leaves were picked up from the floor by G. 
R. Gliddon, Esq., in November, 1840.—Mrs. J. L. Stewart. 

Spirituale Granarium Psalmorum Davidis. Voll. MS. chart, circa 1450.— 
Rev. W. Basil Jones. 

Golden Grove Books. Three folio volumes of MS. pedigrees, with an index, 
relating to Wales.—Earl of Cawdor. 

Instructions of Queen Elizabeth to her Council of Wales. MS., with an auto- 
graph of the Queen. The first page is thus inscribed :— 

‘ ELIZABETH R. 

Instructions geven by the Queenes Matie, to her highnes’ Councell within her 
Maties Domynion and Principality of Wales, and the Marches of the same, 
and to all hereafter appointed to be of her said councell, to be as well by them 
observed and kept, as by the Lord President hereafter, when yt shall please her 
Highnes to nominate place and appoint him, according as in the same is here- 
after declared. Signed by her Matie at Grenewiche, ye twelveth daie of June, 
Anno Domini 1601, & Anno Regni Regine Elizabethe 43°.”—Earl of Cawdor. 

The Queens maiesties instructions [to ye] Presidente and Counsaile of ye 
Marches, Anno Regni Sui Vicesimo Octavo, 1586, MS.—George Roch, Esgq., 
Butterhill. 

Menevia Sacra, MS.,3 vols. Collections made, circa 1740, by the Rev. Edward 
Yardley, Archdeacon of Cardigan, relative to the Cathedral of St. David’s.—The 
Earl of Cawdor. 

A quarto volume of short pedigrees, with the arms emblazoned. This was pro- 
bably compiled by George Owen, and extends only to those families within the 
— ed Pembroke who were living within his memory.—Thos. D. Lloyd, Esq., 

ronwyd 

Exomplification of Composition between William de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, 
and wife, and Nicholas Martin, Lord of Kemeys, touching privileges to be enjoyed 
by the latter in his barony. 1 July, 2 Ric. II. 

Exempt. of Recovery suffered of the barony of Kemeys. 7 March, 15 Hen. VIII. 

Appointment of Sir Walter Hubert, Lord of Kemeys, to William ap Owen, as 
steward. 8 Nov., 13 Henry VII. 

Appointment of auditor and receiver by John, Lord Audley, Lord of Kemeys. 
6 May, 8 Hen. VIII. 

Owen ap Owen’s patent. 14 Hen. VIII. 

MS. collections relating to the barony of Kemeys.—This extremely interesting 
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volume contains descents, ordinances, extents, &c., having reference to the lordship, 
and is of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth century.—Thos. D. Lloyd, 
Esq., Bronwydd. 

Pardon of Henry Lort, 1 James I., 10th Feb.: Pardon of Roger Lort, 1 James 
I.,6th May: Pardon of Roger Lort, 1 July, 12 Car. II. : Pardon of Sampson Lort, 
12 Car. II. 22nd July, for political offences: Letters of Administration of George 
Lort, 1576 ; with seal of George, Archbishop of Canterbury.—Earl of Cawdor. 

Map of Pembrokeshire, temp. Jac. I.—Earl of Cawdor. 

A list of the Mayors of Tenby, from 1402. Transcribed by Alderman Robert 
Nash, in 1730. 

A list of the Sheriffs of Pembrokeshire.—Mr. R. Mason. 

Small deed, Sir John Penrees, 20 June,17 Rich. II., a.D., 1394, with seal bearing 
the arms of Penrees, and dated Oxynwych (Oxwich) : Deed, Sir John Mauncell, 22 
Hen. VI.: Deed, with autograph of Sir Rice Mancell, alias Mansel, 31 Hen. VIII. ; 
Deed of Lodovigcus Leyson, Prior of the Preaching Friars, Cardiff, with seal 
appendant, A.D. 1466. 

Grant from the Prior of the House of Preaching Friars, at Cardiff, to Thomas 
Jenkin, and Margaret his wife, 1466. 

Roll of expenses of Henry, Earl of Pembroke, 1597-8.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Gambold’s MS. Dictionary, unpublished. ‘ Lexicon Cambro-Britannicum, in 
two parts, or, ; i ‘i Welsh english 3 Dictionary. Containing all Things 
necessary for the translating of either Language into ye other. To which End, The 
English-welsh Part is enriched with many more leading words and Phrases (and 
those reduced into a strict alphabetical order) then are yet extant in any English 
Vocabulary ; which are distinguished into as many several sources as they will bear, 
and rendered into Welsh by a multiplicity of proper Words, collected out of Dr. 
Davies’s Latin-welsh Dictionary, the Welsh translation of the holy Bible, & 
several approved Welsh Authors in common use.—Dated thus: ‘The End. Gloria 
Deo. Nihil est quod non expugnet pertinax opera, et intenta ac diligens cura. 
Senec : ad Lucil: Epist. 50. 88 Sheets. Septr: 14: 1722. Writ in 7 months.’ 
—The Grammar: ‘ Finis. Decr. 21, 1722.’ 

The Welsh-english Part represents ye Welsh words that occur in reading or dis- 
course, alphabetically digested ; adding two or three English words, of their several 
Significations, to each ; together with the Genders & Plurals of Substantives & 
Adjectives: as also (at the beginning of the Letters) the various Mutations Initial 
Letters are capable of in construction. By W. Gambold late of Exeter college Oxon. 
Now Rector of Puncheston, in Pembroke-Shire, South Wales.”—Dated thus: 
Finished Feb. 17th, 1721-2. 36 sheets.’—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Regal and Sacerdotal Genealogy of our Saviour, on vellum, temp, Elizabeth, 
formerly at Miskin House, Glamorgan.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Aymer de Valence’s grant to the commandery of Slebech, with seal attached. 
17 Edward II. J. Fenton Esq. 

Fine, temp. Jac. I.: Agreement, 32 Eliz.: Pedigree of the Adams family.— 
J. Adams, Esq., Holyland. 


PRINTED BOOKS. 


Platine Vite Pontificum. Ed. 2da. With an illuminated capital. 1482.—Rev. 
W. Basil Jones. : 

Book of Hours, printed on vellum, with beautiful illuminations. The calendar is 
in French. There is no year, but the first page is as follows:—* Ont este nouvell- 
emét imprimees a Paris po’ Germain Hardouyn libraire Demourat entre les deux 
portes du palais a lénseigne saincte Marguerite.” The date on the binding is 1524. 
—Rev. Henry Hughes, Manorbeer. 

- Lhuyd’s Breviary of Britain, 1573, bound in oak and brass.—J. Joseph, Esq., 
recon. 

‘* A Funerall Sermon preached the xxv1. Day of November, in the year of our 
Lord, M.D.LXXVI., in the Parish Church of Caermerthyn. By the Reverende 
Father in God, Richard (Davies) by the permission of God, Bishoppe of Saint 
Davys, at the buriall of The Right Honourable Walter Earle of Essex and Ewe, 
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Earle Marshall of Irelande, Viscount Hereforde & Bourgcher, Lord Ferras of 
Chorley, Bourgcher & Louein, of the most noble order of the Garter, Knight. Im- 
printed at London by Henry Denham, dwelling in Pater noster Row, at the signe of 
the Starre. Anno Domini, 1577.”. Prefixed to the sermon is a long pedigree of 
the Earl of Essex, with laudatory verses in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Welsh, and 
French.— Earl of Cawdor. 

** Exceeding Good Newes from South Wales, of the surrender of Tinby Castle 
upon mercy, on Wednesday the 17 of May, 1648—with the taking of Collonel 
Powel, and divers Gentlemen, Officers, and Souldiers, to the number of five hundred 
and seventy. Also, Good Newes from the North, of the compleat condition of 
Major Generall Lambert, who is upon the Borders ‘of Cumberland and Westmere- 
land. Together, with an exact and true Relation, of the relief of Dover Castle, by 
the Lord Generall Fairfaxes forces, when were taken prisoners of the Enemy 300 
men, and 420 horse, the rest being beaten back to Sandwitch. Imprimatur, G.M. 
London. Printed by J. C. mpcxuvi1I.” The book is not much larger than its 
title-page.—The Earl of Cawdor. 

Prayer Book, with Bible and Psalter annexed. Temp. Car. I. There are MS. 
notes, by an unknown hand, of the emendations contemplated at the Restoration, 
some of which were subsequently made at the Savoy Conference.— Rev. G. H. Scott, 
Rhoscrowther. 
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Municipal charters granted by Richard II., and Edward IV., to the Borough of 
Pembroke.—The Mayor and Town Council of Pembroke. 
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A collection of letters, including one from Oliver Cromwell, dated July 14, 1648, 
and adressed “‘ to the Maior and Aldermen of Haverfordwest.”—The Mayor and 
Town Council of Haverfordwest. 

Letter from Lord Lorn to Sir John Campbell of Calder, 1618.—Earl of Cawdor 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


One of the crosses from Penally eed ; inscription :—HEC EST CRUX 
QUAM ZDIFICAVIT MAILDOMN..... 

Lower stone of a large stone quern, of an unusual form. It consists of a cylinder, 
nearly eight inches in thickness, and with a deep concavity, in the centre of which 
is a socket for the pivot of the upper stune to play in. The meal passed off through 
an aperture at the side, forming the mouth of a large head projecting from the 
stone, and having very much the air of a gurgoyle. The head looks like Early 
Norman work. From East Popton, Pembrokeshire.—Mrs. Mirehouse. 

Large ball of stone, marked with a circle, intersected by three diameters, Pur- 
pose unknown.—John Adams, Esq., Holyland. 

Reliquary of stone, the lid formed by a recumbent figure, propably representing 
a female saint. The figure is well sculptured, and the architectural ornaments are 
of the beginning of the sixteenth century, exhibiting slight marks of cinque-cento. 
It is formed of a white calcareous stone, which looks like foreign marble, but is said 
to occur in the limestone cliffs at Caldy, where the original was found.—Mrs. 
Gwynne. 

Chair, said to have belonged to Margaret, Countess of Richmond, from Pembroke 
Castle. The chair is probably of the date of Elizabeth, or James the First.—Miss 
Maddocks. 

Carved comb, with velvet case, presented by Queen Elizabeth to one of her maids 
of honour, an ancestress of the present owner.—J. Fenton, Esq. 

Part of a fan, which belonged to Queen Anne: it is a leaf of tale or mica, beauti- 
fully painted. 

Japan cabinet.— Miss Tuder. 

Chinese carved screen.—Mrs. Gwynne. 

A mosaic in mother-of-pearl ; four engraved shells; two crosses in mother-of- 
pearl, and one in mosaic.—Dr. Hillier. 
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RULES 


OF THE 


Cambrian Archaeological Assacintion, 





Of Members and their Election. 
I.—The Association shall consist of Subscribing and Corresponding Members. 
II.—All Members shall be admitted by the General or Local Committees, on the 
proposal of one of the General or Local Secretaries, or any two Members. 
III.—All members of the Royal Family, Bishops and Peers; who may signify 
their intention of joining the Association, shall be admitted as Patrons. 


Of the Government of the Association. 

IV.—The Government of the Association shall be vested in a Committee consisting 
of a President, with all such members as shall have been elected to fill that office, 
six or more Vice-Presidents, a General Treasurer, two or more General Secretaries, 
seventeen or more Local Secretaries, viz., one at least for each county of the Princi- 
pality and the Marches, with all such Corresponding Secretaries as the Committee 
shall think fit to appoint, and twelve or more ordinary Members. 

V.—The President shall hold office for one year, and shall be re-eligible. 

VI.—The election of the Presidents, Vice-Presidents, and Members of the Com- 
mittee, shall be made on the last day of the Annual Meeting. Three Members 
of the Committee shall go out annually, according to seniority in office, and the 
Committee shall nominate a President, together with a sufficient number of Mem- 
bers, to fill up the vacancies. The names of those who go out, and of those 
who are proposed to supply their places, shall be hung up in the Local Com- 
mittee Room during the whole time of the Annual Meeting. Any Member of the 
Association is at liberty to add to the list any other name or names besides those 
proposed by the Committee. 

VII.—The Committee shall be empowered to fill up pro tem. by election all 
occasional vacancies that may be caused by the death or resignation of the President, 
of any of the Vice-Presidents, or any of the Members of the Committee. 

VIII.—The General and Local Secretaries, and the General Treasurer, shall be 
elected by the Committee. 

IX.—In all elections made by the Committee, it shall be allowable for any Mem- 
ber thereof to demand a ballot. 

X.—Members are invited to form themselves into Local Committees in the several 
districts of the Principality and Marches, 


Of Subscriptions. 
XI.—All Subscribing Members shall pay £1 annually into the hands of the 


General Treasurer, either directly, or through such persons as may be appointed by 
the Committee for that purpose. 
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XII.—All subscriptions shall be paid in advance, and become due on the Ist of 
October in each year. 

XIII.—Members not intending to continue their subscription will be expected to 
give threo months’ notice to the Publisher. 

XIV.—AIl Subscribing Members shall receive the Archeologia Cambrensis, and 
other Publications of the Society, from the Ist of January following the payment 
of their subscriptions, together with a Ticket giving free admission to the Annual 
Meeting. 

Of the Meetings. 

XV.—A Meeting of the Committee shall be held annually, for the purpose of 
auditing the accounts, nominating Officers, and framing Laws for the government 
of the Association, 

XVI.—The Annual Meeting shall be holden in one of the principal towns of the 
Principality and its Marches, at which the elections, the appointment of the place 
of Meeting for the ensuing year, &c., shall take place. Due notice of this Meeting 
shall be given publicly by one of the General Secretaries, by order of the Committee. 

XVII.—The President shall Lave power to appoint a Special Meeting, when 
required ; and for such Special Meeting, a notice of at least three weeks shall be 
given, by advertisements in the public papers. 

XVIII.—At any Annual or Special Meeting, the President, or, in his absence, one 
of the Vice-Presidents, shall take the Chair, and in their absence the Committee shall 
appoint a Chairman; and the Chairman of the Annual, or any other, General 
Meeting, shall have an independent as well as a casting vote. 

XIX.—A Report of the Proceedings for the whole year shall be submitted to the 
Annual Meeting. 

XX.—At the Annual Meetings, Tickets shall be issued to Subscribing Members 
gratuitously, and to Corresponding Members and Strangers on the payment of Ten 
Shillings each, admitting them to the Excursions, Exhibitions, and Meetings ; 
provided it shall be in the discretion of the President and General Secretaries from 
time to time to fix the price of Corresponding Members’ and Strangers’ Tickets at 
such a sum as they shall deem most suitable to the circumstances of the locality in 
which the Annual Meeting shall take place. 

XXI.—Wherever it is practicable, the Local Committees shall cause Meetings to 
be held in their several districts, and shall encourage the formation of Museums. 


Of the Rules. 

XXII.—It shall be lawful for any Member who may conceive it expedient to 
add to, alter, or omit, any Rule, or Rules, of the Association, to signify the same, in 
writing, to the Committee. 

XXIII.—In case any such alteration shall appear to the Committee to be worthy 
of consideration, it may be proposed to the Association at the next Annual Meeting. 

XXIV.—The Committee shall be empowered to make such Bye-Laws as may 
from time to time appear to them expedient, subject to confirmation by the Mem- 
bers of the Association at the next General Meeting. 
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